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“THE GOLDEN BOOK” 


B. SHARPE says, “‘If all of the 
millions of copies of The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs soid 
were stacked in a siMygi€ pile, 
they would reach into the stra- 
tosphere more than 1U0,UU0 teet. 
Think of it! This 1s seven times 
as high as Pikes Pee! 


Surely there is merit in a book 
so popular. The fact is ‘“‘The 
Golden Book’’ is the best all 
’round low-priced song book. 
PRICES: 1 to 11 copies - 20 cents each; 
12 to 99 - $2.16 a dozen; 100 or more - 
$16.00 a hundred. 

Let’s have your order for a supply today 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago | 




















ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place- | 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager 


COLORADO BLDG. 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. | 











KEEPING PACE 
wlth the giartl stides of war-time teavel 





U. S. GOVERNMENT 
JOBS FOR TEACHERS 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 
Teachers have a big advantage because of their train- 
ing and education. Thousands of appointments being 
made. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
$225, Rochester, N.Y., for 32 page Civil Service book 
and free list of positions for teachers with full particu- 


Never in history has a war so urgently required so much of transportation 
. . . never has transportation responded so efficiently. Greyhound, carrying 
millions more passengers than ever in the past, is extending its facilities 
to the utmost, eliminating all unnecessary services, so that every essential 


lars telling you how to qualify for them. 


traveler shall reach his destination promptly, without waste of precious 
time and money. Theresare few new buses to be had—there is great need 
for conservation—so every coach, every scrap of rubber and metal, every 
gallon of fuel must be made to stretch farther and farther. Greyhound 
could not successfully have carried the capacity loads of the past mid- 
summer season without the good-natured cooperation of several million 
travelers. Our sincere thanks to every one of you! 








When You Change Your Address 


Whenever you change your resi- 





How you can help when taking war-time trips: 
® Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays. ® Take as little baggage 
as possible. @ Get trip information in advance. ® Be at bus station early. 


dence address notify the PSEA 
office, 400 North Third Street, 


Harrisburg, Pa., at once. Other- 











wise you fail to receive the 
JournaLt and the Association is 


caused unnecessary expense. 











| 
== SAVE MONEY! ORDER TODAY =| © 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


Your Magazine Guide to Successful Teaching 
READY TO USE INEXPENSIVE MODERN 








a 


aio piaccinescacecenincnesneosade 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 
(Cinew or []renewal) to begin with the 





issue. 
New Price Effective 





Our Present Low Price 











With its abundance of practical, carefully Nov. 10, 1942 
selected material, and its large pages | C1 Year $2.50 [ 1 Year $3.00 | 
(10%"x 14"), THE INSTRUCTOR offers [] 2 Years $4.00 2 Years $5.00 
you a super-bargain at a moderate price. | [) 3 Years $6.00 3 Years $7.50 
(_] Check or money order enclosed 
1 Year (10 issues) $2.50 2 Years (20 issues) $4.00 | (J Postdated check enclosed [7] Bill me 
3 Years (30 issues) $6.00 N 
ame Fries Sanit Sicesnenias 
[ New price, effective Nov. 10, 1942 | | Te a estcnteichcstrsncctvacomnaiceneetetictieemnticads 
1 Year $3.00 - 2 Years $5.00 
Send Coupon to 3 Years $7.50 | St. or R.D. eater ere me 
P.O. EN ae AOA EN Me PRT State 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. | 0 
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Reading for Interest 


THIS IS THE SERIES THAT 


@ Provides a diversified INTERESTING content, high in educative 
and literary values. 
























@ Promotes the easy acquisition of all basic reading skills. 
|  @ Develops readiness for various types of reading at all levels. 


@ Fosters an appreciation of the best in literature—both modern 
and time-honored. 


@ Makes learning to read an enjoyable experience that establishes 
a permanent interest in reading. 


TEN BOOKS FOR GRADES I-VI a 
ACCESSORY MATERIALS , 
PRACTICE BOOKS 
| TEACHER'S GUIDES 


Written and illustrated by children’s favorite authors and artists in co- 
operation with a distinguished group of educators, Dr. Paul Witty, chief 
consultant for the whole series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 










































The Complete Guide to Safety Instruction for all Grades! 


Revised Third Edition 
NOW READY 


Teachers, Educators, and Safety Author- 
ities have contributed to the revision of this 
thorough textbook on Safety Education. 
Just off the press, it is complete and up to 
the minute in every detail. Send fora copy. 


SAFETY through 
EDUCATION 


has been accepted as a guide to safety in- 


2g struction in thousands of schools throughout 
Ch 


setaane aeiton America. It was written by an educator in 
and handling COllaboration with a nationally known safety 
POSTPAID —, ee authority. It is a guide book on the subject 

copies as you of safety for all grades from Kindergarten 
wish atthis price through Senior High and Vocational School 
A Complete Textbook and follows the most approved methods of 


és teaching every phase of safety in the home, 

For Teaching Safety on the street and on the playground, with 

Book is 6x9 inches with 100 pages interesting projects to cultivate a safety con- 
and hard cover. Elaborately illus- sciousness which contributes to the reduc- 
trated throughout. Produced only tion in injuries and deaths through accident. 
in the interest of public safety by Send for a copy today. 
the Safety Engineering Department 
of Employers Mutuals. Not an ad- 
vertising project. Teachers, Super- 
intendents and Principals are urged mpoloyers “Wdual 
to examine the book for its possi- ‘ 
bilities as a textbook on Safety for LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
their school systems. OF WISCONSIN - WAUSAU, WIS. 





Safety Engineering Department 
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Education a Priority 


N the history of Pennsylvania is re- 

ordered the importance which our 
leaders have given to education. In 
these trying days, characterized by the 
determination of essentials, and their 
preferential consideration through pri- 
orities, it is appropriate that we keep in 
mind the essentiality of public education 
as a bulwark of an effective democracy 
both state and national. 


William Penn recognized education 
as one of the cornerstones upon which 
to build his new Commonwealth. In 
the preface to the Frame of Govern- 
ment written in England in 1682, he 
wrote, “Governments, like clocks, go 
from the motion men give them, and as 
governments are made and moved by 
men, so are they ruined, too. Where- 
fore governments rather depend upon 
men than men upon governments. Let 
men be good, and the government can- 
not be bad. If it be ill, they will cure 
it. But if men be bad, let the govern- 
ment be ever so good, they will en- 
deavor to warp and spoil it to their 
turn. That, therefore, which makes a 
good constitution must keep it, namely, 
men of wisdom and virtue, qualities 
that, because they descend not with 
worldly inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by a virtuous education of 
youth.” 


Benjamin Franklin expressed it in 
these words, “The good education of 
youth has been esteemed by wise men 
of all ages as the surest foundation of 
the happiness both of private families 
and of Commonwealths.” 


The constitution of Pennsylvania 
framed by the foremost representatives 
of thought and industry places de- 
pendence for the continuance of Penn- 
sylvania itself upon these words, “The 
General Assembly shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of this Com- 
monwealth above the age of six years 
may be educated.” 


From the founding of the Common- 
wealth, therefore, the good education 
of youth has been by thought and con- 
stitutional mandate a “priority”. It must 
so continue, whether in war or peace, 
for it is the essence of a free, efficient, 
and virile democracy—The Editor. 
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For Your Drawing Lesson 


HOLIDAY FUN 


Simple, Easy Plans 


Can be used by any teacher 


Mechanical Items — Jointed Animals 
Standups—Cut Outs, etc.— All New 


IDEAS 


for 


Hallowe’en Christmas Valentine’s Day 


Easter, Etc., Etc. 





ART MADE INTERESTING 


12 Plates from which hundreds of original ideas 


may spring 





Complete portfolio and instructive text 


$1.00 postpaid 





Send check or money order to 


HOLIDAY FUN 
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Newark, N. J. 











CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION « DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 
DPD KEKE 
NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 


classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila 
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A NEW BOOK BY A 
PENNSYLVANIAN 


Harvey A. Andruss, 
President, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, appraises the 
business education of to- 
day in detail and relates 
it to education as a whole. 
He gives fitting recogni- 
tion to the importance 
of business education, but 
unsparingly points to the 
weak spots and makes 
constructive recommenda- 
tions. 

After evaluating the 
philosophy, President An- 
druss deals with such 
problems in this special- 
ized field as administra- 
tion, organization, plan- 
ning, teaching effective- 
ness, headship of the 
commercial department. 
ability grouping, co-opera- 
tive part-time education, 
testing, grading, and com- 
mercial tests. He gives 
samples of contest ex- 
aminations and an_ ex- 
tensive bibliography of 
tests. 

This book is a ‘‘dividend payer’? for the commercial 
teacher, the teacher in training, or the department head; a 
guide for the director of business education; and an eye 
opener for the schoo] administrator. It is an important 
volume for those who want to know more about the 
business education of tomorrow. 


List Price, $2.00 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York. Chicago.San Francisco. Boston .Toronto. London 
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REEDOM WAR* 


After December 7, 1941, when 
the students of America first re- 
turned to their classes a new epoch 
in American history had _ begun. 
Perhaps never in American life has 
the change from one _ historical 
period to another been so clearly 
and so definitely marked. Most 
previous to December 7 
realized that other nations were in 
actual combat and that funda- 
mentally the issue was one of ideals. 
However, immediately following December 7, 1941, came 
the realization that the United States must take an actual 
part in the world-wide conflict for the maintenance of the 
principles to which American education has dedicated itself. 

The realization of the democratic ideal and the process 
by which our educational opportunities become available 
are closely interwoven as an integral part of the democratic 
pattern of living as we know it. Essentially the world 
struggle in which we are now taking part is a conflict of 
ideals. We hold to the belief that individuality is a sacred 
birthright and that one of the major functions of a demo- 
cratic society is to make possible and to provide for the 
realization of this birthright through education. 

In 1917-1918, within our memory span, the United States 
of America participated in World War I “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” Following the conflict, either 
consciously or unconsciously, either in wisdom or in ignor- 
ance, the United States of America continued for the most 
part its pattern of life. Its institutions of learning pro- 
ceeded much the same as they had previous to the War. 
It is clear of course that within the pattern there was great 
progress—great emphasis was placed on the importance 
of education—health education was stressed—qualifications 
of personnel and salaries were increased. 

Now we are actively participating in World War II. 
This time to save democracy, to save the democratic in- 
stitutions of the United States, and perhaps even to save 
the United States itself as a nation among nations. 

To many thinking citizens, the greatest single issue con- 
fronting humanity is—can democracy endure? While even 
in this age of instantaneous world-wide communication we 
cannot be certain in our conclusions that we have had 
access to a reasonable share of pertinent facts, it is obvious 
that behind the kaleidoscopic political and social changes 
of the old world, lie overwhelming economic and other 
forces that cannot be ignored. Some maintain that behind 
every social upheaval lies an economic cause. Certainly 
it is obvious that the resistless economic impacts of recent 
years make it clear that freedom, as conceived by Americans, 
must be safeguarded at all times if it is to endure. 

Among the reasons given for not doubting the survival 
of our democracy is the feeling among many Americans 
that our social order, with its Bill of Rights, is an inevitable 





ot us 








Francis B. Haas 


* Editor’s Note: This is the third of a series of recent articles 
by Superintendent Haas on the schools and the war effort. “Edu- 
cation for Survival’? appeared in the May issue of the Journat; 
“Adjusting Educational Programs to the War Effort” appeared in the 
September, 1942, issue of the Official Bulletin of the Department 
of Public Instruction. This article, “Education and the World 
Freedom War” indicates the urgency for immediate action and 
suggests specific adaptations for the school program. Common 


to all three articles is an introductory background concerning 
the schools in their relation to the first World War and our present 
world conflict. 





DUCATION AND THE WORLD 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


step in a natural evolution—that democracy is a_ pre- 
ordained destiny of social relationships; that our way of 
life has come to us, and will remain with us, irrespective 
of what we may do, or may fail to do; that regardless of 
repeated warnings that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom,” our people and eventually those of the entire 
world, will more and more be permitted to enjoy the 
blessings of individual self-direction and group self-de- 
termination. 

During the years intervening between World War I and 
World War II, we made great material, scientific, and tech- 
nical progress. However we failed to realize that there were 
in the world about us nations neither sympathetic to our 
national ideals, nor tolerant of our form of government, and 
that some of these nations were planning deliberately through 
education, through scientific development, and through in- 
dustry to subordinate the ideals which we hold dear to a 
regimented system of military conquest and authority. 


Education’s Readjustment 


Since Pearl Harbor the expression “challenge to education” 
has been so overworked as to appear destined for a nervous 
breakdown. However, education as it functions in a democ- 
racy need not be challenged or go on trial in order to achieve 
a purpose. The struggle to survive is instinctive but it de- 
mands coordination of necessary forces in the face of threat. 
Education, whether it concerns the building of great bombers, 
the administration of health measures, or the cultivation 
of the soil, is man’s finest and most effective tool against 
war, plague, and famine. So, rather than speak of the 
“challenge to education” from the beginning of the defense 
effort in July, 1940, on through the war months, I prefer to 
speak of education’s readjustment. This has been a gigantic 
transition by means of directing thought and teaching from 
the pursuits of peace to the principles of war, under stop- 
watch circumstances. 

If we are to survive there is no escape from the need for 
this transition. Whatever the abilities or methods or tech- 
niques of those nations which would destroy us may be, our 
survival depends upon our ability to surpass them. The 
fittest still survive. In physical stamina we must be the 
equal of these antagonistic nations; in intelligence and tech- 
nical skills we must surpass them; in production capacity we 
must out-produce them. Our war materials—guns, planes, 
and ships must be superior. The intelligence and training 
of our leaders must be second to none in the world. All 
these in the final analysis are outcomes of education. 


Priorities Among Educational Activities 


With reference to the transition of the schools from a peace 
time effort to a wartime effort in this war for world free- 
dom, the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA states 
a principle which may well be used as a guide—“While the 
essential work of organized education should not be inter- 
rupted or deflected for trifling reasons, ‘education as usual’ 
will be neither possible nor desirable. Although every 
activity in the schools may conceivably be related in some 
way to the war effort, we must decide not only what is im- 
portant but also what is of first importance. Priorities must 
be established among educational activities.” 
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Wartime committees of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion which met in Harrisburg, May 11-12, gave consideration 
to specific modifications and educational priorities needed to 
make the schools of Pennsylvania more effective in the war 
effort. The recommendations of these committees have been 
released in mimeograph form and individual committee re- 
ports are appearing in the PEeNNsyLvania ScHooL JouRNAL. 
The work of these wartime committees is a continuous one. 
The committees will meet at such times during the emer- 
gency as developing situations demand and suggestions for 
additional emphases and modifications of the school program 
will be made so that the work of the schools may at all times 
be in step with war effort needs. 


Colleges and Technical Schools Can Assist 


This problem was still further clarified by presentations 
from national leaders to the National Institute on Education 
and the War called by Commissioner Studebaker at Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 28-31. Edward C. Elliott of the 
Manpower Commission stated that colleges, universities, pro- 
fessional and technical schools can assist the army, navy, and 
War Manpower Commission: 

“1. By using every available means for promoting the 
physical fitness of students. Especially those students who 
must anticipate going to the armed service should be placed 
under an obligation to become pre-conditioned for the physi- 
cal demands of the services 

“2. By causing each and every student to feel himself an 
active participant in the war efforts; and to recognize that 
he has been detailed to the institution for some one of the 
forms of training required by the armed forces, for the war 
production industries, or for necessary public service 

“3. By advising and encouraging all students, sufficiently 
able-bodied to meet the standards for the armed forces, to 
enlist, to the maximum quota, in some one of the Student 
Enlisted Corps; and to lend all aid to those charged with the 
oversight of these units 

“4. By the development of courses of instruction calculated 
to make every student keenly conscious of the nature of the 
cause that the nation has been called upon to defend; that 
we are partisans in a struggle of irreconcilable ideologies.” 


Specific Contributions Schools Can Make 


More specifically the contributions of the secondary and 
elementary schools to the war effort were detailed in the 
report of the Joint Committee of the chief state school officers 
and the Executive Secretaries of State Teachers Associations 
in its report at the final session of the National Institute. 
The main points set forth in the report follow: 

“The urgency of the situation requires that important 
adjustments be made in the programs of the elementary 
and hich schools smmedrately. There is not time to be overly 
strict in definitions regarding the functions of education. 
Materials are already available showing how modifications 
may be made. For the high schools there is strong evidence 
that college admission authorities will be eager to modify 
college entrance requirements to meet the new need as 
brought to their attention by the leaders of the secondary 
schools. 

“It is the belief of this committee that modification of 
school programs should provide opportunity for curricular, 
extra-curricular, health service, and community service pro- 
grams in order that the student body may prepare itself to 
meet the demands of the armed forces, industry, and com- 
munity service. 


“Curricular programs to provide for: 


“a. Courses in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, general 
mathematics, and in some cases trigonometry where many of 
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the problems will be drawn from the field of aviation, navi- 
gation, mechanized warfare, and industry 

“b, Courses in industrial arts related to war needs and 
with special application to the operation of tools 

“ce, Courses in auto-mechanics often in cooperation with 
local garages and farmers with particular emphasis on the 
repair and operation of trucks, tractors, and automobiles 

“qd. More practical courses in cooking and sewing de- 
signed to assist home living 

“e, Courses in physics particularly stressing the character- 
istics of mechanics, heat, radio, photography, and electricity 

“f. Teaching units giving increased emphasis on health 
in both the elementary and high schools 

“gs. Revised social study courses to give a knowledge of 
war aims and issues as well as actual experience in com- 
munity undertakings 

“h. One or more units of study dealing with an under- 
standing of the armed forces to provide general understand- 
ing and lessen the time required for induction 

“i. Unit pre-flight courses as outlined by the armed forces 
in the larger schools 

“j. Instruction that will give an appreciation of the impli- 
cations of the global concept of the present war and post-war 
living 
“Extra-curricular programs to provide for: 

“a. School lunches giving special attention to providing 
proper nutrition for the child 

“b. Student assembly programs designed to give children 
an appreciation of the fact that they have a definite part in 
the defense of the United States 

“c. The contributions of such organizations as Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Junior Red Cross, 
and Future Farmers of America 

“d. Student councils and similar organizations to give 
training to students in the American way of life through 
active participation 
“Health services to provide for: 

“a. The correction of physical deficiencies as early and as 
often as is necessary 


“b. Physical fitness programs designed to increase the 
bodily vigor of youth 
“Community service programs to provide for: 

“a. Promoting salvage drives, home assistance, farm labor, 
home gardens, and other community undertakings 

“b. Cooperating with other community agencies in lessen- 
ing juvenile delinquency which increases as homes become 
broken or disrupted through army service, employment 
changes, or other causes 

“c. Utilizing every occasion to give to parents an apprecia- 
tion of how the schools serve youth 

“d. Developing a feeling of security by teachers and others 
in our ideals 

“e, Cooperating with existing agencies of defense 

“f, Assistance and understanding in consumer buying 

“g. Library facilities to make avzilable materials and serv- 
ices that will enable the people to make intelligent decisions 
on war and post-war issues.” 

A struggle for our national existence is upon us. “New 
occasions teach new duties”. In these critical days of the 
World Freedom War, the duty of the schools—administrators 
and teachers alike—is to utilize every educational instrument 
to provide such specific training as will sustain the individual 
and the nation. In the words of President Roosevelt, “To- 
day, what we all want is victory, and beyond victory a world 
in which free men may fulfill their aspirations”. To that 
end we pledge our all. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


“Tt is the job of the schools and colleges of America to 
provide the opportunity for every youth to equip himself 
for a place in winning the war. You must do this, regard- 
less of the cost, time, inconvenience, the temporary sidetrack- 
ing of non-war objectives, or even the temporary scrapping of 
peace-time courses.” 

This charge to the schools comes from the high command. 
It was voiced by Lieut-Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, who heads 
the Services of Supply in the War Department, to 700 edu- 
cators assembled in a four-day National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War, August 28-31, called in Washington by the 
wartime commission of the U. S. Office of Education. Most 
of the chief state school officers, secretaries of state education 
associations, 64 college and university presidents, the super- 
intendents of schools from the nation’s largest cities, repre- 
sentatives of classroom teachers,—educators in strategic posi- 
tions from every field of the profession and from every state 
in the Union—in a meeting of historic importance listened 
to General Somervell and scores of other executives of high 
rank in Army, Navy, and civilian government outline speci- 
fic needs of the war effort and specific responsibilities of the 
schools in meeting them. 


Army Needs Trained Manpower 


“Our Army is an army of specialists. Here are some 
figures. Listen to these, ladies and gentlemen”, pleaded 
General Somervell in his keynote address, “for herein is the 
crux of your Army’s need for trained manpower. 

“On January 1, 1942, out of every 1,000 men inducted, 
your Army needed fifteen who had some kind of training 
as radio operators. From February 1, 1942, through March 
31, 1942, we were getting less than one man per 1,000. We 
were short then almost fifteen men per 1,000 inducted. 
Think of that! Actually out of every 300,000 men inducted, 
we needed 4,689 with training as radio operators. We were 
getting 135. We were short 4,554. 

“Out of every 300,000 men inducted, your Army needed 
4,501 with training as medical technicians. We were getting 
166, a shortage of 4,335. We needed 4,372 telephone and 
telegraph linemen. We were getting 343, a shortage of 
4,029. We needed 1,562 master mechanics. We were 
getting fourteen, a shortage of 1,548. 

“In the entire field of automotive mechanics, which in- 
cludes many allied subjects, out of every 300,000 men in- 
ducted, we were 
short 10,437. That 
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“Yes, these shortages of trained manpower—of men 
trained in the fundamentals of jobs that must be done in a 
modern Army—are serious, much too serious. The situa- 
tion is not getting better. It is fast getting worse. The 
specialist field is being combed and recombed. The supply 
of trained men is dwindling by the day. 

“Add to this the shocking fact that more than 200,000 
men in this nation already have been deferred from induction 
into the armed forces because of educational deficiencies—be- 
cause of illiteracy. These 200,000 men might constitute 
fifteen combat divisions, yet they must be taught to read and 
write before they can be utilized by your Army.” 

These figures, at first declared “off the record” by the 
War Department because of their revealing character, were 
finally released to press and radio because of the desperate 
need for immediate and all-out action. 

If there was a member of the Institute who came with the 
idea that education is an academic sideshow in this crisis, or 
that schools and colleges can bide their time in making a con- 
tribution to victory, the idea was surely dispelled by the oft 
recurring statement of national leaders that education, from 
primary to post-graduate level, is cast in a vital role. 


Schools, the Headquarters of the Home Front 


“We turn again to our educators and ask them to help us 
mold men and women who can fight through to victory. We 
ask that every schoolhouse become a service center for the 
home front,” said President Roosevelt in a message to the 
Institute. “The United States government needs education 
today as it never did in the history of your nation,” said Paul 
V. McNutt, administrator of the Federal Security Agency, “I 
now call upon the schools, colleges, and libraries to shoulder 
new and heavier war duties . 

“Some teachers have this mistaken idea that teaching is 
not war work. The nation’s demands on the army of educa- 
tion should correct that misconception. Unless the Army or 
Navy or war industries draft a teacher for work of higher 
priority rating, he should stay at his post 

“It is not only a teacher’s duty to stay at his post, but he 
must expect to carry heavier work loads than in peace time 

Schools must be the company headquarters of the home 
front.” 

“Civilian defense 

needs the aid of 





means a shortage of 
34,790 out of every 
1,000,000 men. In 
an Army of 4,000,- 
000 men, that’s a 
shortage of 139,160 
automotive  me- 
chanics. 

“Taking only 
those specialities in 
which the Army has 
found major short- 
ages, we find a total 
of 62,853 lacking in 
every 300,000 men 
inducted. That adds 
up to 838,040 in an 
Army of 4,000,000. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 





THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE TO THE INSTITUTE 


To the Educators of the United States: 


Our schools, public and private, have always been molds in which we cast the 
kind of life we wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, and beyond victory 
a world in which free men may fulfill their aspirations. So we turn again to our 
educators and ask them to help us mold men and women who can fight through 
to victory. We ask that every school house become a service center for the 
home front. And we pray that our young people will learn in the schools and the 
in the colleges the wisdom and forbearance and patience needed by men and 
women of good will who seek to bring to this earth a lasting peace. 


every school and col- 
lege president, ad- 
ministrator and 
teacher,” said James 
M. Landis, director 
of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 
From Capt. A. W. 
Radford of the Navy 
Department came 
tribute _ that 
“Naval aviation has 
a debt to acknowl- 
edge to the schools 
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times from the remarks of those who appraised or appealed 
to educational institutions. 

No educator who heard could help exulting a little at the 
recognition—nor fail to realize that the demand was still 
higher than the praise. School and college were asked to 
do “the impossible,” just as industry has been called upon 
to do “the impossible,” and one spokesman reminded his 
audience that wars were won by doing well what could not 
be done. W.G. Turquand came from the WPB to ask for 
460,000 used typewriters. His request parallels that of 
every government office for more and better skilled typists 
and stenographers. The military forces appealed for more 
personnel better trained in mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
and the other sciences. Maj. General Lewis B. Hershey, 
head of the Selective Service System, stated that teachers 
of these courses were subject to general regulations of the 
Selective Service and that “every community must solve its 
own problems so far as obtaining teachers.” There was 
stern insistence upon more thoroughgoing training of stu- 
dents in the various specialist services of the military forces, 
yet students were warned that enrolment in the study of 
such services is no guarantee of deferment from induction 
until the courses are completed. 

If the educators were confronted with paradoxes, they were 
also given the reason for them. “This is no ordinary war, 
and no ordinary crisis,” said Elmer Davis, director of the 
Office of War Information, “but probably the greatest 
turning point of human destiny to date.” Though deprived 
of many of the tools of teaching and much of the personnel 
required, the schools were urged to do a more effective and 
a more extensive job than they have ever done before. The 
educators listened and expressed the view that if industry 
could astound the world as it has by its production achieve- 
ments, that if the inadequately supplied marines on Midway 
and the too few ships in the Coral Sea could bring us vic- 
tories, the schools will not respond to the demands made 
upon them with “too little and too late.” 


There Is No Santa Claus 


The address of Elmer Davis, recently appointed head of 
the Office of War Information, in a masterpiece of rhetoric 
addressed himself to the classroom teacher as follows: 

“Teach your students, ther, that our future will be what 
we are strong enough, and resolute enough, and intelligent 
enough to make it, against the opposition of able and ruth- 
less men who are determined to make it something else. 
Teach them that there is no Santa Claus; that we will get no 
more than we work for, and that unless we work hard 
enough and intelligently enough we shall be. worse off than 
we could ever have imagined. Above all, teach them that 
when we have won the war the crisis will not be over—will 
indeed have come to its most critical stage; that we can’t 
afford to stop working and stop thinking when the shooting 
stops. Teach them that when they wake up tomorrow 
morning it won’t be yesterday; that there is no going back— 
to normalcy, to a golden age real or imagined, or to an age 
which if not golden was at any rate familiar and com- 
prehensible. Whether we like it or not, we have got to go 
ahead, in one direction or the other—up, or down.” 

An enumeration of the high-spot speakers of the confer- 
ence gives some idea of the unprecedented character of this 
Institute, a meeting long to be remembered by those who 
attended. In addition to those whose names have already 
been mentioned, the members were addressed by Arthur S. 
Flemming, commissioner of the Civil Service; Dean Joseph 
W. Barker, special assistant to the Secretary of the Navy; 
Fowler Harper, denutv chairman. War Manvower Com- 
mission; Maj. Robert Owens, Selective Service System; 
Wayne Coy and J. Weldon Jones, assistant directors of the 
Bureau of the Budget; Claude R. Wickard, secretary of 
agriculture; William L. Batt, vice-chairman, War Production 
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Board; Abraham Feller, deputy-director, Office of War In- 
formation; Dexter M. Keezer, deputy-administrator, Office 
of Price Administration; Robert W. Coyne, U. S. Treasury; 
Lt. Col. Wm. A. Brewer, Office of Civilian Defense; Brig. 
Gen. Lawrence F. Kuter, deputy chief of staff, U. S. Army 
Air Forces; Rev. Everett Clinchy, president, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews; Lt. Comdr. Ralph A. Sent- 
man, Navy Department; Lt. Col. Theodore P. Bank, officer 
in charge of athletics and physical education, U. S. Army; 
Elbert D. Thomas, senator from Utah; Leon Henderson, 
director, OPA; and Commissioner John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Modifications Must Be Made 


The purpose of the conference was to permit the high 
executives of the war agencies in Washington to explain to 
educators what the schools can do to promote the war effort. 
A score or more of symposiums were held in which the 
educators and representatives of government discussed to- 
gether practical means of carrying out the duties with which 
the schools were charged. A committee of educators headed 
by Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent of public instruction, 
Michigan, drew up a formal statement of what might be 
considered an acceptance by the educators of the responsi- 
bilities delegated to them. “The urgency of the situation 
requires that important adjustments be made in the pro- 
grams of the elementary and high schools immediately. 
There is not time to be overly strict in definitions regarding 
the functions of education. Materials are already available 
showing how modifications may be made. For the high 
schools there is strong evidence that college admission au- 
thorities will be eager to modify college entrance require- 
ments to meet the new need as brought to their attention 
by the leaders of the secondary schools. 

“It is the belief of this committee that modification of 
school programs should provide opportunity for curricular, 
extra-curricular, health service, and community service pro- 
grams in order that the student body may prepare itself to 
meet the demands of the armed forces, industry, and com- 
munity service.” 

Among school courses cited for special emphasis by the 
committee were arithmetic, algebra, geometry, general mathe- 
matics, and trigonometry where many of the problems may 
be drawn from the fields of aviation, navigation, mechanized 
warfare, and industry. Adaptations of industrial arts related 
to war needs, of courses in cooking and sewing, of courses 
in physics, particularly stressing the characteristics of 
mechanics, heat, radio, photography, and electricity, were 
among the recommendations bearing upon the science sub- 
jects. Special attention to pre-induction training, pre-flight 
courses, units on health, and new concepts of the global 
nature of the war and of the demands of post-war life were 
also urged. 


Petition for Federal Aid 


At a joint meeting of state school officers and secretaries 
of state education associations, a petition to the President 
of the United States and Congress for federal aid which 
would help finance the extra war responsibilities and equalize 
educational opportunities in the United States was endorsed. 

The proceedings of the Institute will be printed as soon 
as possible and made available for a guide to the schools 
as they enlist one million teachers and thirty million students 


in the march toward victory. 
oe 9 


Books are a source of comfort and strength in hours of 
gloom and frustration, and in health and sickness, in lone- 
liness and sorrow, they are an ever-present help to us all. 
Books are the daily bread of the spirit—Lord Snell 

—————— —____ 

God grants liberty only to those who love it, and are 

always ready to defend it—Daniel Webster, 1849 
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PUPILS CONSERVE AND SALVAGE 


RAYMOND H. AMALONG 


Greensburg 


VERY teacher and pupil is anxious to do his part in the 
war effort during this school term. The teacher is con- 
fronted with many suggestions arising from the wartime 
demands for teacher-pupil participation. Most of these have 
concerned activities proposed for the adult mind. The task 
of the teacher is to interpret them in terms of understanding 
and meaningful activities to growing children and _ their 
relation to the war effort. Every suggestion must be tested 
in these terms before it can be applied to school children. 
This is especially true since most suggestions come from 
agencies or individuals unfamiliar with the standards and 
techniques requisite for effective youth activities. 

Emphasis has been placed on the conservation of all re- 
sources—human and material, and their utilization during 
the period of wartime. Lester Blackmore, teacher of Lark- 
spur-Corte Madera School, writing in the Sierra Educational 
News (June 1942) illustrates clearly a lesson on conservation. 
A class discussion dealt with bicycle servicing, and how to 
keep a bike in good running condition so that it would last 
for the duration with a minimum of repairs and replacement 
of parts. Many of the bikes in use by members of the class 
had faulty brakes, loose cones, broken spokes, and other 
minor defects all of which shorten the life of bicycles. Mr. 
Blackmore urged that the boys and girls who owned such 
bikes bring them to class. Here they were taught and 
practised the care and repair of the coaster brake, cones, 
tightening of loose spokes, other necessary repairs, lubrica- 
tion, proper tire inflation, and the cleaning of the bike. 

Many other activities lend themselves to lessons in con- 
servation. Home economics and agriculture teachers have 
opportunity to train pupils in the care of home materials 
such as cooking utensils, dishes, carpets, bedding, mattresses, 
clothing, lawn mowers, farm tools, and items hard to re- 
place if worn out or broken during the duration. The shop 
teacher can help the boys repair the old electric toaster or 
waffle iron stored in the cellar by father because it failed to 
heat. Perhaps they can fix mother’s electric iron, or the old 
sweeper and other household articles and thus make unneces- 
sary the purchase of new ones. Girls can be taught the 
proper way of cleaning the refrigerator so that grease and 
dirt are removed from parts (such as rubber around the 
door), and thus reduce deterioration. 

An effective school conservation program may be grouped 
under two headings— 


A. Cutting waste of material resources by: 


1. Reducing consumption of scarce commedities such as 
sugar, rubber, paper, fuel, and electric power. 

2. Taking care of public buildings, the home property and 
playground equipment. Exceptional care should be 
taken that windows, windshields, and glassware are 
not broken because of the growing scarcity of glass. 

3. Sharing with others so that available goods may serve 
the greatest need. 

4. Prolonging the life of articles by careful cleaning, im- 
mediate repair, and safe storage. Careless storing of 
summer clothes in a place where moth and dirt can 
destroy them may create a hardship next summer. The 
thoughtless housewife who fails to keep the exposed 
parts of her refrigerator free from dust, or her washing 
machine properly lubricated may have to use the 
window box and the washboard this winter. 


5. Adopting a “clean plate” policy at meal time rather 


SUGGESTIONS FROM VICTORY 


FOR AMERICA COMMITTEE 


than piling on one’s plate twice as much as can be 
consumed. Avoiding unnecessary “between meal 
snacks” having little or no food value yet containing 
war essential ingredients. Small patriots at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Pittsburgh have taken a pledge to 
“lick their platters clean” until Uncle Sam has licked 
the Japs and Hitler. 

6. Learning ways of preparing, storing, and preserving 

food to meet the family food budget and thus conserve 

the world food supply. 

Eliminating unnecessary buying as excessive amounts 

of sweets, certain fats, flavoring containing alcohol, 

and beverages (especially cocoa, chocolate, and coffee). 


NS 


B. Cutting waste of human resources by: 

1. Cooperating in accident-prevention measures. 

2. Eliminating unnecessary telephone calls and similar 

services. 

3. Making your own minor repairs about the house rather 

than calling in a repair man. 

4. Sharing household tasks, thus releasing mother and 
father for more vital service in the OCD or other 
agencies or works 
Making as little work as possible for other members of 
the family so that hands may be freed to work at re- 
pairs or volunteer service. 


YI 


6. Using one’s own ingenuity in planning, preparing. or 
performing tasks that may help in the war effort. 


The salvaging of discarded or used materials is a task 
in which every pupil can effectively participate. Activities 
include: 

Collecting materials requested by the government as rub- 
ber, scrap metals including everything made of metal, house- 
hold articles containing needed war metals, such as garden 
tools, metal beds, stoves, ornaments, old heaters and boilers, 
wash pails, wire fencing, iron railing, tire chains, pots and 
pans, table wares, picture frames, hangers, pipe and hard- 
ware, batteries, washboards, fireplace equipment, door knobs 
and locks, ashtrays, drain pipes and gutters, window strip- 
ping and metal roofing, toothpaste and shaving cream tubes, 
and glass. In the old rag collections search may be made for 
shirts, underwear, draperies, mattresses, pillows, sheets, 
towels, flour and sugar bags, carpets, and burlap, all of 
which can be used if in reasonably good condition. 

Fat from meat fryings and certain oils are in great de- 
mand and should be retained in jars and taken to the nearest 
meat or grocery market. 

Information on conservation and salvaging can be dis- 
seminated through literature, speeches, school classes, school 
clubs, scout troups, PTA, service clubs, vocational classes, 
Red Cross groups, etc. Student participation in all of them 
is desirable. Parent-teacher-pupil participation makes a fine 
public relations program and will pay large dividends in any 
school district wherein it is practised. 

It is not to be expected that every type article listed in 
government pamphlets can be collected in each community. 
Many articles common to rural areas are not plentiful in 
urban areas and vice versa. A list of the articles most needed 
by the government for the war effort may be obtained from 
the General Salvage Section, Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion, War Production Board, Washington, D. C., or Colley 
S. Baker, 302 Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 











AMERICA’S SCHOOLS AT WAR 


This year the schools 
of America have an 
opportunity to tell the 
full extent of their 
wartime service 
through the nation- 
wide Schools at War 
Program launched in 
September. 

This Schools at War 
Program is sponsored 
by the War Savings 
staff of the Treasury 
Department in coop- 
eration with the U. 
S. Office of Education 
and its Wartime Com- 
mission. It is designed 
to imtensily and unity te war activities of every school. 
Win a “Liberty Brick” 

To every school which enlists in the Schools at War 
Program—and reports a well-rounded schedule of wartime 
activities—will be presented a special Certificate of Service 
signed by the Secretary of the Treasury. To each state, in 
recognition of the part its schools play in the national war 
effort, will be awarded a “Liberty Brick”—an original brick 
from historic Independence Hall mounted in an electrically 
lighted glass case before a colored bas-relief of Independence 
Hall. These Liberty Bricks, worn by more than two cen- 
turies of service to the nation, were removed for replace- 
ment during recent repairs to Independence Hall. 

To show its progress in the Schools at War campaign, 
each School at War is asked to make a report on its pro- 
gram of work in a 16-page scrapbook to be provided by the 
Treasury Department. Here, through clippings, posters, 
photos, stories, written reports, and actual samples of student 
work, a school may give a bird’s-eye view of its wartime 
program. To be really effective, the school program should 
show unity and evidence of having lasting significance. 
Scrapbooks are to be completed by January 7 and then dis- 
played at the local, state, and national exhibits. 

If they tell their stories vividly enough, these Schools at 
War Exhibits can help to strengthen, unify, and motivate 
the morale of each community—can put to work its will 
to win. They will include varied programs of music, 
pageantry, activity demonstrations, student club work, and, 
if possible, parades, illustrating what military equipment 
and war materials have been paid for by the student pur- 
chase of War Savings Bonds and Stamps. The great 
national exhibit America’s Schools at War will be enlivened 
by daily programs of entertainment by persons of national 
prominence, school children, and military bands. 

The whole Schools at War Program is planned about 
these three great commands issued to the civilian army 
fighting on the home front: Save! Serve! Conserve! They 
are really parts of one great military order and when it is 
understood that they are inseparable, the whole national 
program will become more meaningful. 





Save! 

That is the first order of the day. In our schools, that 
order means that students should learn the value of things 
in their relation to each other; the history and significance 
of those pennies, nickels, and dimes which they often handle 
so thoughtlessly and carelessly; the cost of weapons, food, 
clothing, and medical supplies for our men stationed around 
the world; the meaning of inflation and its dreaded effect 
upon any people; the meaning of investment, security, bond. 


In short, the command “Save!” means to learn not only 
why it is patriotic but why it is intelligent to save money 
and invest it in War Bonds and Stamps. The person who 
obeys this command will buy nothing he does not absolutely 
need. 


Serve! 

That is the second order of the day and one that can be 
carried out in a thousand ways. The student who buys 
enough stamps to pay for a Marine’s First Aid kit is 
serving. He will know that his dimes have bought the 
tourniquet and iodine that may save a man’s life on some 
remote island in the Pacific. Or that student may take a 
Red Cross First Aid course and so be ready to serve in case 
of accident in his own community. Home nursing, school 
hygiene, nutrition classes, making surgical dressings, knit- 
ting, sewing, helping with civilian defense activities in the 
community, working on farms, gardening, making air- 
plane models, repairing furniture and rugs, keeping the 
children of busy mothers—these are just some of the chances 
for school students to serve. 

Conserve! 

The third great military order strikes every person in 
the vast school division of our civilian army, for everyone 
can fulfill it constantly. By repairing old clothes and wear- 
ing them instead of discarding them, students will have 
money to save for stamps and bonds. Small as they are, 
even pins, paper, and lollipops require raw materials needed 
for helmets, bullets, and chemicals. To use them sparingly 
is to contribute to the national supply of available materials. 
If a child learns that conserving tires and gasoline, pencils 
and paper, last year’s coat and galoshes—are all part of our 
war effort, then his school has taught him his place in the 
great civilian army of America. 

By saving, serving, conserving, and by learning why 
these habits are wise and patriotic, our students will be 
training today for their responsibilities as citizens of the 
United States and the United Nations. Schools which are 
enthusiastically and intelligently participating in the Schools 
at War Program will then be prepared to say to the world: 
“We are ready—ready for war, ready for victory, ready 
for peace!” 





Independence Hall, Philadelphia, scene of the meeting of the 
Continental Congress, the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and framing and signing of the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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HOW TO GET IT 


HE United States is committed to an all-out effort to 

win the war. We are spending billions of dollars on 
our army and navy in its preparation, its transport to the 
far corners of the globe, and its operations. 

Here at home the Federal Government is asking for the 
conservation of rubber, gasoline, tires, scrapiron, and other 
materials. These are vital, but human resources are more 
vital. If it is important to find every scrap of metal and 
rubber and put it into the most effective use for the war 
effort, it is vastly more important for all our human re- 
sources—children or adults—to be developed so that they 
can contribute fully to the war effort. It is high time the 
Federal Government spends a few million dollars a year 
in helping the states to develop the manpower and the 
womanpower which is vital in winning the war and the 
peace to follow. 

Enemy dictators have been smart enough to develop 
every single human resource. That is why they have suc- 
ceeded so well thus far. Our democracy can do no less 
if it expects to survive in the desperate struggle for its 
existence. 

But it is doing less. One adult in every seven in the 
United States over 25 years of age has less than a fourth- 
grade education, according to the census for 1940. They 
are functionally illiterate. By May, 1942, the Army had 
rejected 150,000 selectees—fifteen divisions of men who 
were physically acceptable—because they did not have a 
fourth-grade education and could not fill the role of the 
modern soldier. At the same time, hundreds of thousands 
of our young men who are mentally fit have been rejected 
because they are physically unfit. 


Illiterates Migrate 

We shall have continuing generations of illiterates and 
physically unfit who will migrate to all corners of the land 
just so long as we leave vast numbers of growing children 
and youths without educational and health opportunities. 

The assistance of the Federal Government is the only 
way to correct this situation. The need for general federal 
aid for education in states and sections which are unable 
to support an adequate school system for all the people is 
amply documented. 

The United States Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor held hearings on S. 1313 last spring. During the 
summer it was approved by the Committee and placed on 
the Senate Calendar. Unified effort and vigorous action 
will assure passage of the Bill in the Senate. 


Elect Those Who Will Support S. 1313 

The major problem, as in previous sessions, is to get the 
measure through the House. We must elect to the Con- 
gress of the United States in November, 1942, individuals 
who are committed to the support of this measure. 

Many of the states have already developed an effective 
organization to do this job. Aside from the state-wide 
plan every Congressional district, every county, community, 
and precinct is organized. The purpose is to convince the 
candidate that federal aid legislation is needed now and 
that through his help it can be obtained. . 

If your state is already organized to do this job, get 
behind the leaders and give your support. If it is un- 
organized or incompletely organized, get busy and help 
out. Ask lay friends to support you. Whatever the plan 
used locally it should result in one thing: the election of a 
Congressman committed to federal aid. 

People outside a given Congressional district have little 
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influence on a candidate. Voters in that district have the 
power. Teachers of America: now—before the election— 
is the time to insure the passage of this legislation. It 
can’t be done from your state capital or from Washington. 
Be a leader or help the leaders in your district and home 
town. 

Round up the votes in favor of candidates who will back 
this bill in 1942. Then vote yourself. Work. Work now. 
Work until election day. Work then. That is the only 
way to obtain federal aid in 1942. If it is not passed by the 
end of 1942 this Bill, along with all other unfinished legis- 
lation, goes out of existence and the entire process in both 
Senate and House must be started over again. 

Federal aid is needed now. It can be obtained now. 
Let’s insure its passage now by electing a Congress favorable 
to it. 


Reasons in a Nutshell 

Here are some of the reasons in a nutshell for federal 
aid to education: 

1. Our country needs to develop every human resource 
to its fullest potential strength. 

2. Aside from national wellbeing, every child regardless 
of the place or the status of his birth deserves as an 
American citizen an educational opportunity according to 
his capacity and his needs. 

3. It is the concern of every state and section that every 
child in every other state and section shall be educated. 
In modern life the mobility of population means that those 
with the least schooling are the most migratory. They 
become liabilities rather than assets to the states and com- 
munities to which they go.  Illiterates revealed by census 
and army records are by no means all in the poor states. 
Vast numbers have taken up residence in the wealthier 
states. Neglect one part of the nation and the entire nation 
is hurt. Help the handicapped states and the whole nation 
is helped. Isolationism has been found a bad policy be- 
tween nations. Within a nation it is equally bad. 

4. The current expenditure per pupil in Mississippi for 
1939-40 was only $24 per pupil enrolled or less than one- 
fifth of the amount spent per pupil in the highest state 
and less than one-third the amount spent in the nation 
as a whole. 

5. Low expenditures for schools mean low salaries for 
teachers. In 1939-40 the average salary in Mississippi was 
only $559. Six states paid less than $800. These states 
cannot stem the flow of teachers to higher paid jobs in 
industry. 

6. Some states have a far heavier educational load than 
others. In 1940, for example, South Carolina had 589 
children, 5 to 17 years of age, for each 1000 adults, age 20 
to 64. California had only 277 children of school age for 
each 1000 adults. 

7. The states vary widely as to ability to pay for schools. 
In 1940 the average income per adult was $379 in Missis- 
sippi as compared to $1509 in the state with the highest 
income. 

8. It is not possible for the poor states, from their own 
resources, to provide a reasonable educational program for 
all their youth. Wealth must be taxed where it is to edu- 
cate children where they are. 

Do your part to help secure federal aid for education 
now and then if you need more material write to the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 











PARTY PLANKS ON EDUCATION 


The Association presents for the information of its members the portions of the platforms of the Democratic and 


Republican parties dealing specifically with education. 
DEMOCRAT 


To the Local Taxpayers, the Teachers, and the Youth of the 
State we pledge: 

Increased state subsidies making possible the equalization 
of educational opportunity, the elimination of distress in 
school districts, and the consequent reduction of local taxes 
imposed for school purposes; increases in teachers’ salaries 
as may be warranted by increased living costs—the burden 
of such increases to be borne by the Commonwealth. Pro- 
tection of the health of our children by the resumption of 
health inspection in every public school. 


REPUBLICAN 


The Republican Party reaffirms that provision in the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania which 
states that “the General Assembly shall provide fo rthe 
maintenance and support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools wherein all of the children of the Com- 
monwealth above the age of six years may be educated.” 

To this end the Republican Party favors a broad pro- 
gram of education, academic and vocational, suited to the 
abilities, interests, and needs of all of the children in our 
Commonwealth, and with special consideration for the re- 
habilitation of those handicapped citizens for whom the 
State accepts responsibility. 

We further believe that increased State financial aid 
should be given to local school districts to relieve tax burdens 
on real property and to equalize the opportunity for an 
adequate education for all of the children of the Common- 
wealth. 

To compensate for rising costs of living in wartime, we 
favor increased teachers’ salaries in order to maintain high 
efficiency in the public schools of Pennsylvania, and to re- 
tain a competent and well-trained teacher in every class- 
room; this increase to be paid by additional State appro- 
priation instead of by local districts. 

Legislation must be enacted requiring the teaching of 
American history and the principles of the American form 
of Government in all schools, colleges, and universities in 
the Commonwealth. 


The Republican Party pledges the full use of the facilities 
of State educational institutions in Civilian Defense in prep- 
aration for war work and in providing the essential educa- 
tional services for a just and lasting peace which must 
follow the conflict. Since disease prevention, health main- 
tenance, and physical fitness are vitally related to Nation] 
effectiveness, increased and more practical instruction in 
health principles and practices must be provided in public 
schools and colleges. Such instruction must be made avail- 
able also to the adult population to safeguard and promote 
individual and community health during the emergency. 
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Public education needs more, not less, money under these 
emergency conditions. Education has always been the first 
step in equality of opportunity. This same fundamental 
principle holds true for the necessary expansion of other 
community services—those, for example, in the fields of 
health, recreation, social services—The long vision tells us 
to guard jealously the social advances we have made. It 
tells us to guard jealously those institutions which insure 
our children well-balanced mental, physical, and emotional 
growth.—Virginia Kletzer 


Art and Art Education in Wartime 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY 


Department of Public Instruction 


OMMISSIONS and advisory committees on education 

and the war effort agree that “the usual school oppor- 
tunities continue to be provided.” Young people should 
not be deprived of opportunities to draw, and paint, and 
model; carve and construct; to know beauty; to love and 
express it; in other words, our boys and girls are not re- 
sponsible for this war and should not be shortchanged. 

Art educators everywhere must accept a great challenge, 
discard trivialities, gear functional art programs to the war 
effort, and demonstrate that art is not a nonessential even 
in the present crisis. The visual arts offer one of the most, 
if not the most, effective means of publicizing the need of 
physical fitness, safety measures, conservation. of foodstuffs 
and materials, and the purchase of War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. 

The consequences of war are the destruction of life and 
property, of art and artists. Due consideration for the con- 
servation and guidance of talented young people today will 
give some assurance that art and artists will continue with- 
out interruption. 

Finally, our art program will be worth while as it con- 
tributes to morale and, through the joy of creative art ex- 
periences and visits to art museums, offers a release from 
worries and uplifts the dejected spirit. In the civilization 
which we are fighting for, the arts should flourish in a large 
measure. 





Three Dimensional Seeing 


HAT its adult war-production classes, which continue 

night and day, winter and summer, and its day-school 
students who will graduate into war-production work may 
have a maximum of training in a minimum of time, the 
Abington Township school board has installed in the 
Abington Senior High School machine shop fluorescent 
lighting and that latest scientific discovery, three-dimensional 
seeing. 

Nathan Trump, school maintenance engineer, and Louis 
C. Metz, secretary of the school board, made the initial 
survey that resulted in these adoptions. Albert W. Zackey 
is president of the board of education. 


Geography Club to Meet 


HE Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania will meet 

at the Frick School, Pittsburgh, Saturday, October 10, 
at 9:30 A.M. George B. Cressey, chairman of the depart- 
ment of geology and geography, Syracuse University, and 
one of the principal American authorities on Asia, will 
speak on the subject “Pioneering in Siberia.” 

Preceding Dr. Cressey’s work, the pupils from the Frick 
School will present a Russian folk song and dance under 
the direction of Charlotte Mady and Loretta Curry. 

Four geographers will discuss methods in geographic 
education: Zoe A. Thralls, professor of geography at the 
University of Pittsburgh; Marie Graham of State Teachers 
College, Indiana; C. A. Kuhner, State Teachers College, 
Clarion; and Clara Shyrock, assistant superintendent of 
Cambria County schools. 

Lavina Henderson of the Linwood school, Pittsburgh, 
and Mrs. Linnie B. James of Forest Hills schools have 
arranged for an exhibit of teacher and pupil materials. 
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REPORTS OF WARTIME COMMITTEES 


Editor's Note: The recommendations and reports of two of the five wartime committees of the Department of Public Instruction are 


printed below. 
issue of PSJ. 


Recommendations of the Committee on Acceleration 
and Pre-Professional Education 


Committee: George E. Walk, Chairman, Dean, Teachers 
College, Temple University; Edwin W. Adams, associate 
superintendent, Philadelphia schools; Raymond H. Amalong, 
guidance director, Harrold Junior High School, Greensburg; 
James C. Bay, superintendent, Easton schools; Mrs. Edieth 
Connell, president, State Nurses Association, Haverford; 
John H. Eisenhauer, principal, Reading Senior High School; 
R. H. Fitzgerald, provost, University of Pittsburgh; M. E. 
Gladfelter, vice-president, Temple University; Robert C. 
Landis, superintendent, Conshohocken schools; Dr. W. S. 
McEllroy, School of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh; 
William P. Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse University, formerly 


president, Allegheny College. 


Acceleration of Secondary School Pupils 


1. This Committee interprets acceleration as implying any 
administrative or educational procedure whereby a pupil 
may complete a full program of high school study in less 
than the commonly accepted time. 

2. The Committee holds that, in terms of principle, ade- 
quate provision should be made available at all times for ex- 
pediting the progress of superior pupils. 

3. The Committee takes cognizance, however, of the fact 
that the emergency created by the present war necessitates 
consideration of acceleration to a much greater degree than 
that required under normal conditions. 

4. The Committee believes that any program of accelera- 
tion which it could legitimately support must take into 
account the needs, interests, and aptitudes of the pupils. It 
definitely favors, therefore, an approach individualistic in 
character rather than en masse. School authorities, there- 
fore, should avoid adopting policies which would require, 
through schedule changes or other adjustments, acceleration 
for all pupils. 

5. The Committee frankly recognized the circumstance 
that, on account of financial or other limitations, many high 
schools would be unable to provide the machinery for acceler- 
ation. In point of fact, the Committee realizes that under 
conditions prevailing in particular communities, there may 
be no positive need for acceleration. 

6. The Committee wishes also to emphasize the point that 
in any attempt to develop a program of acceleration, nothing 
should be done to prejudice sound educational standards. 
Any program of acceleration must, therefore, conform to 
the standards prescribed for graduation by the Department 
of Public Instruction, and in the cases of students preparing 
for professional work meet the requirements established for 
pre-professional licensing. 


Selection of Individuals for Acceleration 


1. The Committee is likewise mindful of the considera 
tion that there is no one best technique of promoting ac- 
celeration, and would consider it unwise to recommend any 
one procedure without regard for particular situations and 
necessary adaptations. 

2. The Committee holds itself responsible for undertaking 
to describe pupils who may be considered susceptible of 
acceleration. The following groups are suggested: 

(a) Those who have shown superior aptitude and _per- 
formance with respect to learning activities of an introduc- 
tory or preparatory cheracter for (1) Work in industry, (2) 
Work on the farm, (3) College or university entrance 

(b) Those who have physical, mental, and social maturity 


The story of the conference which resulted in the appointment of these committees appeared on page 10 of the September 
The remainder of the reports will appear in succeeding issues of the JouRNAL. 


for proper psychological and emotional adjustment to the 
groups which they reach in the process of acceleration 

(c) Those who are known to be favored with (1) A 
cooperative home and family situation, (2) Reasonable op- 
portunities for the realization of those objectives which ac- 
celerating programs are designed to attain 

3. In this connection the Committee wishes to suggest 
certain desirable criteria for the selection of “superior” pupils 
deemed fit for acceleration: 

(a) The application of tests and scales to furnish evidence 
of superiority in capacities and achievements in all traits sus- 
ceptible of objective measurement 

(b) That due regard at every stage be guaranteed for the 
physical, mental, and social health and development of pupils 
involved in any plan of acceleration 

(c) That elizibitity tor acceleration be determined jointly 
by the local school administration, the teachers, the parents, 
guidance personnel, and the pupil himself. Positive answers 
to such questions as the following should give assurance 
of eligibility:* Is the student— 


(1) Old enough chronologically to be legally employed 
after acceleration? 

(2) Strong enough to work on the job or to attend school 
on a lengthened schedule? 

(3) Suitable with respect to personal characteristics, in- 
cluding maturity for objectives? (The term “objective” is to 
be interpreted as a college course, specific job training, or 
specific job, as the case may be.) 

(4) A quick enough learner to justify faster instructional 
methods? 

(5) Endowed mentally to the degree required for the 
specific objectives? 

(6) Able to arrange his personal needs, including finances, 
so as to devote more time per week or year to his educa- 
tional program? 

(7) Specially apt, able, or skillful, for specific objectives? 

(8) Planning to leave school anyway on his own initiative 
for work, VE-ND study, or enlistment? 


How Acceleration May Be Accomplished 


1. With respect to kinds of accelerating devices or types 
of accelerating techniques, the Committee limits its sug- 
gestions to those that would be likely to have most general 
applicability, namely, 

(a) Permit superior students to carry an additional major 
subject or its equivalent 

(b) Use summer courses to acquire additional credits 

(c) Lengthen school day through an additional period 
thus enabling students who desire to accelerate to carry an 
extra subject 

(d) Lengthen class periods and curtail certain holidays 
and vacation periods to such an extent as to permit shorten- 
ing of the regular semesters. Such arrangement would 
make possible the introduction of a third semester into the 
school year. 


Acceleration and Pre-Professional Requirements 


The Committee here deems it advisable to raise the issue 
of such adjustments as would, under authorization of the 
Department of Public Instruction, facilitate the discharge 
of graduation and Pre-Professional requirements. 

The Committee in this connection desires to recommend 
the following: 


* These criteria were suggested by the United States Offiee of 
Education Wartime Commission. 
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1. If special summer courses should be used to effect 
acceleration, the total amount of credit to be earned ought 
not to exceed 144 units per summer session. The amount 
of work to be undertaken, however, should, in each in- 
stance be determined in the light of the ability of the 
individual pupil concerned. 

2. In meeting the Physical and Health Education require- 
ments for graduation accelerated pupils should receive 
credit for one unit of Physical and Health Education if they 
have successfully completed the Physical and Health Educa- 
tion program in each of the regular semesters of senior 
high school attendance. 

3. Statutory modifications should be sought to the effect 
that nurses under 21 years of age, meeting the requirements 
of the Pennsylvania State Board of Examiners for the Reg- 
istration of Nurses, be permitted to take the State examina- 
tions and become registered nurses. 


Recommendations of the Committee on Science and 
Mathematics 


Committee: J. H. Minnick, Chairman, dean, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania; A. W. Beattie, as- 
sistant superintendent, Allegheny County schools; Beatrice 
Cosmey, Shipley School, Bryn Mawr; Hans Gordon, board 
of education, Philadelphia; John C. Johnson, science depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Edinboro; Ralph Preston, as- 
sistant professor of education, University of Pennsylvania; 
Karl Oerlein, science department, State Teachers College, 
California; Reuben T. Shaw, Northeast High School, Phila- 
delphia; Elizabeth R. Wood, Philadelphia High School for 
Girls; Edward Worthington, Thomas Williams Junior High 
School, Wyncote. 

This Committee believes that instruction and learning in 
mathematics and science in Pennsylvania high schools can 
be improved and extended. Although thousands of high 
school students enroll in science and mathematics classes each 
year, many capable students leave high school without proper 
scientific and mathematical training. Furthermore, the Com- 
mittee has evidence to indicate that the education of pupils 
now enrolled in science and mathematics classes is handi- 
capped by administrative procedures, inadequately prepared 
teachers, and unsatisfactory and limited equipment and 
materials. 

With these facts in mind, this Committee makes the 
following recommendations for consideration by the State 
Department of Public Instruction: 


Selection of Pupils 

In planning and administering programs of instruction 
for the schools of the state, proper notice should be taken 
of the different levels of mathematical and scientific abilities. 
Various programs should be built to meet the needs of these 
levels. Each pupil should be guided into the program 
appropriate to his level of ability. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that able students be selected by means of prognostic 
tests for their ability in fields of mathematics and science, 
and that these be segregated in special classes and taught 
by teachers of excellent ability so that they can enter their 
training in the fields of special technical work with the 
best possible chance of adjustment. This will require care- 
ful work in counseling and insistence upon mastery, through- 
out these courses, since work in the training schools of the 
armed forces permits nothing but mastery of the tasks im- 
posed. 
Extension of Offerings in High Schools 

In recognition of the emergency the State Department of 
Public Instruction in announcing any program of education 
for the State should give mathematics and science a place 
commensurate with the importance of the contribution which 
should be made through those fields of knowledge. There- 
fore we recommend that— 


1. Schools should be urged to offer and pupils especially 
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qualified for such work should be urged to take a three- 
year sequence in science and mathematics. 

2. One year of algebra and one year of science should be 
required, in the secondary school, of all pupils who are 
able to pursue such studies with profit. Note: This require- 
ment has been in effect in Pennsylvania. 

3. Solid geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, and physics 
should be made available and recommended to all students 
who have ability and desire to pursue these studies. 

4. Mathematics and science should be taught in closer 
functional relationship to each other and to the various 
occupational groups. 

5. Since the teachers of mathematics and science will 
doubtless be asked to take responsibility for additional 
courses, particularly the new course in aeronautics, the 
amount of clerical work and other “extra” duties of such 
teachers should be so reduced as to make effective teaching 
possible. 

6. Programs in elementary and secondary schools should 
be so arranged that pupils will maintain and extend to a 
desirable degree the essential skills in fundamental opera- 
tions. This involves a definite effort to seek out and teach 
arithmetic functionally in science, mathematics, English, so- 
cial studies, commerce, home economics, and industrial arts. 

7. Offerings in science and mathematics in secondary 
schools should be extended or revised so as to review or in- 
clude functional understandings and skills known to be de- 
manded by branches of the armed services and by other 
wartime enterprises. 


Preparation of Teachers 


Teachers of mathematics and science should be more 
adequately prepared for their work. It is specifically rec- 
ommended that— 

1. In the preparation of teachers of arithmetic (whether 
they be special teachers or general classroom teachers) em- 
phasis should be placed on developing understanding and 
mastery of fundamental processes as these function in 
present living. 

2. An applicant for a certificate to teach mathematics in 
a secondary school should be required to have completed at 
least eighteen semester credits in mathematics including 
differential and integral calculus. He should also be re- 
quired to have an elementary knowledge of the physical 
sciences, and urged to become broadly acquainted with 
practical applications in his field. 

3. An applicant for a certificate to teach biology, chem- 
istry, or physics should be required to have completed at 
least eighteen semester credits in each subject for which 
certification is sought. 

4. The applicant for a certificate to teach general science 
should be required to have completed at least six semester 
credits in each of botany, chemistry, physics, and zoology, 
and a fundamental course in astronomy and one in geology. 

5. An applicant for a certificate to teach in an elementary 
school should be required to have a fundamental knowledge 
of general science designed to meet the needs of the ele- 
mentary school. 


Adjustments to Meet the Present Crisis 


1. Teachers of all subjects who have had college training 
in science and in mathematics should be urged to qualify 
themselves for certification in these fields. Teachers already 
qualified but not teaching these subjects should be urged to 
prepare themselves for new responsibilities in these fields. 
Where necessary, federal aid should be sought for such train- 
ing. 
2. Pupils should be given an opportunity to change their 
selection of subjects to be followed in the fall of 1942 after 
school officials have informed pupils and parents of the 
importance of scheduling subjects essential to the present 


(Turn to page 55) 
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physics The Profession and Its of the teachers in the United States belong to the NEA. The 
udents s : NEA should offer an open forum to all representatives of 
Organizations the profession—classroom teachers, principals, superintend- 
closer ents—for the intelligent and impartial treatment of our com- 
various N my September letter I took occasion to refer to the re- mon problems. The sentiment was expressed that members 
cent meeting of the National Education Association at of the NEA would really enjoy the connection, if they had 
— Denver and its implications for Pennsylvania and for Penn- an opportunity for rendering some significant service. It 
ee sylvania education. follows, therefore, that the local and state organizations have 
s, the I wish here to mention again that same convention with the responsibility for interpreting to their members the aims, 
f such special emphasis on one of its programs. I have in mind policies, procedures, and accomplishments of the NEA. 
aching the Seminar on making the teaching profession more effec- Among practical and constructive suggestions I have space 
; tive through local, state, and national associations. to record only a few: that the state association should par- 
should Under the capable chairmanship of Joe A. Chandler, sec- ticipate in the selection of NEA directors; that the NEA 
d to a retary, Washington State Education Association, representa- should consult the state organization. before publishing in- 
opera- tives of 33 states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii formation regarding conditions in the particular state con- 
| teach participated in a total of four hours of discussion. Local, cerned; that less dependence should be placed on the cus- 
sh, so- state, and national organizations were treated, respectively,  tomary promotional method of holding meetings; that a 
il arts. on the first, second, and third days of the Seminar. systematic campaign and crusade should be initiated for 
ondary The purposes of local organizations were interpreted recruiting and holding members of the profession; that ex- 
or in- briefly as the promotion and advancement of education and cessive duplication and overlapping among committees, de- 
be de- of teacher welfare. This statement could, of course, apply partments, and commissions should be eliminated; and that 
other equally well to state and national associations. officers of the NEA be chosen for their demonstrated ability 
An interesting phase of the treatment of the locals was to provide constructive and inspirational leadership without 
their classification into three types, namely, horizontal, ver- too much regard for priority or personal honors. 
tical, and geographical. The first is intended to include I have undertaken to give only an imperfect resumé of 
more teachers at some specific level of the school system, as kinder- the Seminar. I have written enough, I hope, to reflect the 
ly rec- garten and superintendent’s groups. “Vertical” comprises atmosphere and the spirit of its deliberations. Its conclu- 
teachers corresponding to all subject-matter fields. “Geo- sions should challenge our thought, and furnish incentive 
hether graphical,” as the term implies, means all instructors and for still greater effort to promote worthy professional organ- 
;) em- certificated employees in a given area regardless of subject- ization. If it accomplished nothing else, it at least trans- 
g and matter and type of educational service, whether adminis- ated into terms of desirable procedure and concrete activity 
on in tration, teaching, and so forth. what we too often leave on the level of glittering generalities. 
A more significant matter in the consideration of local [| entered the Seminar with none too positive an assurance 
tics in associations was the assumption that they should contribute of its practical benefit. I left it with a much better appre- 
ted at definitely and dynamically to the democratic organization ciation of the responsibilities and opportunities attaching to 
luding and administration of schools. This requires active par- membership in our great educational associations. 
be re- ticipation by teachers in the determination of school policy. Benjamin W. Frazier of the United States Office of Edu- 
hysical Not otherwise, in the opinion of the Seminar, can morale cation informs us that the nation faces a shortage of 50,000 
with be maintained. With morale local organizations will flourish, _ teachers for the present school year. The draft and defense 
and will be prepared to render valuable service in activities plants are making serious inroads on the male teaching per- 
chem- and decisions regarding curriculums, formulation of salary sonnel. The problem is now still further complicated by 
ted at schedules, selection of textbooks and personnel, and budget- the inclusion of female teachers in the WAACS and WAVES. 
which ary analysis. Elementary grades, agricultural and industrial arts, business 
: Some states, notably Washington, West Virginia, and and commercial education, home economics, physical educa- 
iclence California, reported training conferences for the specific tion for men, physics, chemistry, general science, and math- 
mester purpose of preparing officers for local branches. In this — ematics are the fields most seriously affected. 
ology, connection I am glad to cite the admirable Handbook for If we should discount the number of teachers needed as 
ology. PSEA Local Branch Officers compiled last year by the Com- _ it js cited by Dr. Frazier, the situation would still be bad 
— mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Boehm. at its best. If ever our professional organizations needed 
vledge The aims of state associations were defined summarily leadership, vision, practical and positive policies and pro- 
ie ele- as those designed to unify the teachers of a commonwealth — grams they are required now. I covet for our PSEA a dis- 
in a concerted and democratic undertaking to furnish a tinctive character and a clearly defined sphere of activity 
better professional basis for education. In order to effect and influence. We cannot all attend Seminars or Institutes 
ining this are required careful — of policies; eon of Professional Relations. We can, however, take stock of 
wualify tion of information regarding them; oe egisiative our personal attitudes and interests, and evaluate the con- 
lready programs; conventions well timed and held in strategic tribution that we are severally and individually making to 
sed to locations; teacher welfare; social betterment. _ our common cause. Each one of us can, in effect, have his 
Gelds. Much emphasis was laid on needed solidarity, on closer or her own Seminar. On the threshold of this tragic and tre- 
nt cooperation between teachers and administrators. Stress was mendous school year let us try as never before to interpret 
placed also on the mutual advantages of cordial working clearly the Magna Charta of our profession. Not otherwise 
Bete relationships between the state organization on the one hand will we understand and effectuate our supreme mission to 
ies and teacher-education institutions and the State Department — education, democracy, and civilization. 
re - of Public Instruction on the other. « @ Wik: tk pam 
cand As for the national association, the anomalous fact was corge L. Walk, resident, , 





cited that despite its eighty-five years of life only one-fifth 





Dean, Teachers College, Temple University. 
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NEA President 


Subscribe to Education 


Bulletin Now! 
HE weekly news-sheet of the PSEA, the Education 


Bulletin, will resume publication on October 19, 1942, 
with No. 1 of Volume 11. In it each week are reported 
the developments in the field of education in the State. It 
gives the readers news of the PSEA, the work of its com- 
mittees, the activities of its local branches. Its feature ar- 
ticles contain material pertinent to the immediate educa- 
tional situation as contributed by officers of the Association, 
by members of headquarters staff, by chairmen of PSEA 
committees, and by members of the Association. 

In order to have current up-to-date material, each officer 
of a local branch or member of the PSEA is requested to 
forward to Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, any material which will be helpful in advancing the 
work of the Association. News, activities, and resolutions 
of PSEA local branches are especially welcome. 

The subscription price of twenty-five cents entitles you 
to approximately 32 weekly issues. Subscriptions may be 
made at the same time as joining PSEA. All members 
of the Association are urged to become subscribers and 
regular readers of the weekly publication. 





Bucknell Conference on Education 


HE seventeenth annual Bucknell Conference on Educa- 

tion will be held at Lewisburg, Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 16. The central theme will concern itself with the 
solution of the many problems arising out of the present 
crisis and also will consider the direction of the education 
of tomorrow. 

Among prominent speakers who will appear on the pro- 
gram are: Don Bate, lecturer and publicist; L. P. Hollis, 
the “Mill-town Miracle” man from Greenville, South Caro- 
lina; J. Wynn Fredericks, director of health and physical 
education, Leonard M. Miller, director of occupational in- 
formation and guidance, and Paul L. Cressman, director of 
instruction, Department of Public Instruction; Rev. Lester 
W. Bumpus, assistant director of religious education of the 
Pennsylvania Baptist Convention; and Arnaud C. Marts, 
director of the Pennsylvania Council of Defense and presi- 
dent of Bucknell University. 

General sessions will be held at 2:00 p.m. and 8:00 P.M., 
and the annual banquet will’be held at six o’clock. At four 
o'clock the group meetings will be held for persons inter- 
ested in the following fields: Secondary school administra- 
tion, arithmetic, art, commercial education, consumer educa 
tion, English, foreign languages, guidance, health and 
physical education, home economics, secondary school 
mathematics, music, practical arts and vocational education, 
reading, science, social studies, and psychology and special 
education. 





Socia] Studies Convention 


CONFERENCE on “Social Education in Wartime and 

After” will be held in New York City during the 
Thanksgiving holidays, November 26-28. The conference 
will constitute the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Government of- 
ficials and social scientists will meet with teachers from 
elementary and secondary schools to consider what policies 
and practices should govern social-studies teaching in the 
United States during the war. Conclusions of the confer- 
ence will subsequently be published by the National Council. 
Anyone interested in attending all or part of the conference 
should write for further information to Wilbur F. Murra, 
executive secretary, National Council for the Social Studies, 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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A.C. Flora, superintendent of the 
Columbia, South Carolina, schools, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the 
annual convention in Denver. 

Superintendent Flora has been 
elementary principal, high school 
principal, and superintendent in 
Columbia over a period of 27 years. 
He has served the NEA as South 
Carolina state director for 10 years, 
as a member of the budget com- 
mittee for five years, and as first 
vice-president. 

————<s-—___ 


ESMDT Courses 


OURSES for teachers of physics and mathematics have 

been organized in seventeen Pennsylvania colleges and 
universities. This program, known as the Engineering, 
Science, and Management Defense Training (ESMDT) 
courses in physics and mathematics, is sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education. The students pay no 
tuition but are required to provide their own subsistence, 
travel expenses, and textbooks. Approved institutions may 
establish off-campus courses when the number of students 
warrant. 

The institutions eligible, as of July 1, 1942, to offer these 
ESMDT courses were: Bryn Mawr College, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Franklin & Marshall College, Grove City 
College, Haverford College, Lafayette College, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Muhlenberg College, Pennsylvania Military College, 
Pennsylvania State College, Swarthmore College, Temple 
University, University of Pennsylvania, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Villanova College. 

During the summer session of 1942 aeronautics instruction 
was made available to secondary school teachers at Albright, 
Allegheny, Bucknell, Dickinson, Franklin & Marshall, Grove 
City, Lafayette, Lehigh, Muhlenberg, St. Vincent, Temple, 
Thiel, Villanova, Waynesburg, Westminster, and the State 
Teachers Colleges at Bloomsburg, Edinboro, Lock Haven, 
Indiana, and Slippery Rock. 

The School of Education at the University of Pittsburgh 
gave a course for teachers of aeronautics including materials 
and methods, August 10-30. 


A. C. Friora 





National Teachers 
Meeting by Radio 


HE First National Teachers Meeting by Radio was 

staged by the Educational Policies Commission, A. J. 
Stoddard, chairman, on Monday, September 28, over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting Company. The sub- 
ject of discussion was “Education in Wartime.” 

This unique Teachers Meeting was divided into two parts. 
Part A, which lasted for 30 minutes, was an address by a 
prominent national leader on the part of the schools in our 
nation’s war program. 

Part B was under the direction of local groups and either 
took the form of additional speeches or a panel discussion. 

Because of transportation shortages, many regional, state, 
and national teachers meetings have been canceled or re- 
duced in size during the coming school year. It is extremely 
important at this time that there be a clearance of important 
national problems and a unity of purpose among all teachers. 
The National Teachers Meetings by Radio are an effort to 
help meet these needs. 
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Convention District Elections 


HE PSEA Constitution provides that convention dis- 

tricts shall have representation on the Executive Council. 

As a part of the business proceedings of the convention 

district. meetings elections to the Executive Council for a 

two-year term beginning January 1, 1943, should be made 
as follows: 


Central—Administrator 
Eastern—Classroom ‘Teacher 
Southeastern—Classroom Teacher 
Southern—Clessroom Teacher 
Western—Administrator 


Convention district meetings are a major activity of the 
PSEA. Their finances are borne jointly by the State Asso- 
ciation and the convention districts. They afford members 
of the Association an opportunity to participate in programs 
and hear national speakers which would not otherwise be 
possible. For this reason their value is proportionate to 
the extent that convention district members attend and 
participate in their activities. 


2 re 


Central District 
Lock Haven, October 8 and 9 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the Central Con- 

vention District of the PSEA will convene at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Thursday and Friday, Oc- 
tober 8 and 9. 

Teachers will attend from Blair, Cameron, Centre, Clear- 
field, Clinton, Elk, Huntingdon, Lycoming, McKean, 
Mifflin, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, and Union Counties. 

J. E. Nancarrow of Williamsport is president of the dis- 
trict; J. F. Puderbaugh of Lock Haven and J. E. Butts 
of Hollidaysburg, are vice-presidents; Charles Coxe of Lock 
Haven is representative to the Executive Council of the 
PSEA, and C. M. Sullivan, acting president at State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, is secretary. 

“National Destiny in the Making” will be the timely 
convention theme. The program as usual will feature gen- 
eral sessions, departmental meefings, business sessions, dem- 
onstration lessons, and sectional meetings. The annual busi- 
ness meeting of the convention district will be held at the 
close of the morning session on Friday. 

Speakers for the general sessions will include Dean 
George E. Walk of Temple University, President of the 
PSEA.; Henry J. Burman, department of Earth Sciences, 
State College; and Selwyn James who will speak on “How 
to Spot Axis Propaganda in the News,” “What’s in Today’s 
War News,” and other similar topics. 

Other speakers will be Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; David D. Vaughan, Boston University; 
and Louis Fischer, foreign correspondent, author of “Dawn 
of Victory,” “Men and Politics,” etc., and authority on 
Russia. 





Eastern District Cancels 


HE Eastern Convention District has cancelled its con- 
vention for this year. The president of the district, 
Isaac Miles Wright, Allentown, polled the county superin- 
tendents, supervising principals, and district superintendents 
of the area and the chairmen of the various departments of 
the convention district. All but two favored the cancella- 
tion of the convention this year. 
The convention was to have been held in Allentown 
October 15 and 16. 


CONVENTION DISTRICTS PLAN MEETINGS 


Western District 
Pittsburgh, October 8-10 


General Theme: EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


HE annual Western Pennsylvania Education Conference, 
of which the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
is a part, will be held in Pittsburgh on October 8, 9, and 1o. 

The Conference will open on Thursday, October 8, with 
a combined meeting of the Allegheny County Teachers and 
the School Administration Conference. Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky of the Office of Civilian Defense and Rev. Henry 
H. Crane of Detroit, Michigan, will be the speakers at the 
morning session. L. H. Dennis, executive secretary of the 
American Vocational Association, will address the meeting 
of all administrative groups and Homer W. Anderson, 
president of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, will be the speaker at the luncheon meeting which 
will follow. 

Under the sponsorship of the Henry Clay Frick Educa- 
tional Commission, a pageant entitled “Ring, Freedom, 
Ring” will be presented by the Pittsburgh high schools on 
Thursday evening in the Syria Mosque. This pageant will 
be repeated on Friday morning at the general meeting of 
the Pittsburgh teachers. Homer W. Anderson, president 
of the AASA, and George E. Walk, dean of the Teachers 
College, Temple University, and president of the PSEA, 
will speak at this general meeting. At the general meeting 
of the Allegheny County teachers on Friday morning Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be the speaker. 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday morning, conferences 
sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh are scheduled. 
Speakers at these meetings will include Morten J. Luvaas 
of Allegheny College, Henry H. Hill, newly elected super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh schools, George B. Cressey of 
Syracuse University, and Lieutenant Commander Harvey 
J. Harman, Athletic Director, U. S. Navy Pre-Flight School. 
The Elementary School Conference this year will be divided 
into Cooperative Study Groups and will be held in the Frick 
Elementary School and the Bellefield Girls Vocational High 
School. Helen K. Mackintosh, senior specialist in ele- 
mentary education, U. S. Office of Education, will present 
an evaluation of these Cooperative Study Groups at the 
Elementary Education Section meeting on Saturday morning. 

The House of Delegates meeting of the Western Con- 
vention District will be held on Friday afternoon and the 
Allegheny County House of Delegates meeting will be held 
on Thursday morning. 

Saturday morning has been designated as the time for 
the meetings of the various sections of the Western Con- 
vention District, although some sections are planning their 
meetings for Friday afternoon. Speakers who will appear 
on these programs are H. V. Churchill, chief chemist, Alum- 
inum Company of America; Edna White, president of the 
Jersey City Teachers Association; Ruth Reeves, artist and 
designer, New York City; George B. Cressey, Syracuse 
University; Frederick C. Blanck, director of research, H. J. 
Heinz Company; Lieutenant Commander Thomas J. Hamil- 
ton, head of the Physical Fitness Program, U. S. Naval 
Aviation; Franklin Banner, Pennsylvania State College; 
Ruth Sawyer, author of “The Way of the Storyteller;” 
E. H. C. Hildebrandt, State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Charles Seeger, chief of music division, Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C.; Linwood Grace, State 
Department of Health, Harrisburg; George S. Cunningham, 
McDonald; E. Preston Sharp, Pennsylvania Training School, 
Morganza; S. E. Slick, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock; and Marguerite Zapoleon, U. S. Office of Education. 
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A number of luncheons are planned by various sections 
and groups afhliated with the Western Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Conference. Among the affiliated organizations 
meeting at this time are the Western Pennsylvania Deans 
and Advisers Association, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda 
Theta, Pennsylvania Educational Research Association, Pub- 
lic Education and Child Labor Association, and the Penn- 
sylvania Institutional Teacher Placement Association. 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Conference is sup- 
ported by the Western Convention District of the PSEA and 
the following affiliated organizations: Allegheny County 
Public Schools, the Carnegie Institute of -Technology, 
Duquesne University, the Henry C. Frick Educational Com- 
mission, the Parochial Schools—Pittsburgh Diocese, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
the University of Pittsburgh, the Western Pennsylvania 
County Superintendents Association, and the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Blind. The general plan of the 
meetings is under the supervision of C. A. Buckner, who is 
permanent chairman of the Conference, and A. M. Gold- 
berger, the permanent secretary, assisted by an advisory 
board and the executive committee of the Western Conven- 
tion District for the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The officers of the Western Convention District for the 
current year are Willard M. Stevens, Mt. Pleasant, president; 
Ben H. Byers, supervising principal, Elizabeth, first vice- 
president; D. C. Longanecker, superintendent of Greene 
County schools, Waynesburg, second vice-president; and 
A. M. Goldberger, University of Pittsburgh, secretary. Mr. 
Stevens is now stationed at the Naval Training Station, 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., as Lieutenant, USNR. 





Northwestern District 
Erie, October 16 


HE Northwestern Convention District will meet in the 

Strong Vincent High School, Erie, on Friday, October 
16. All programs of the convention will be built around 
the theme, “Today’s Problems.” The first general session 
at 9:00 A.M. will have the South American situation as the 
topic. The section meetings at 10:30 will provide for dis- 
cussion of problems of schools in the district in subject 
matter fields. The department meetings at 1:20 will have 
strong speakers on the problems of each department. 

At the closing general session at 3:00 p.M., Ben D. Wood, 
Aviation Education Research Project, New York City, will 
speak on the topic, “The Responsibility of the Schools in 
the Air Age.” 





Midwestern District 
New Castle, October 30 


HE Midwestern Convention District will meet in the 

Scottish Rite Cathedral, New Castle, on October 30. 
Dean George E. Walk, Temple University, the President 
of the PSEA, will open the sessions with an address of wel- 
come. Robert C. Pooley of the University of Wisconsin will 
also speak at this meeting. 

Musical organizations of the Midwestern District will 
present a program, which will be followed by a talk of a 
non-serious nature by Mrs. Willie Snow Ethridge of Pros- 
pect, Kentucky. In the afternoon the departments and 
sections will meet. 

At the evening general session Andrew W. Cordier, head 
of the Department of Political Science of Manchester Col- 
lege, Indiana, will talk on South America. 
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Southern Convention District 
Shippensburg, October 16 

HE Southern Convention District will meet at the State 

Teachers College, Shippensburg, on Friday, October 16. 
The general session which begins at 1:30 in the afternoon 
will open with music by the Shippensburg public schools. 
The convention will then hear an address on “Education 
as the Basis of Democracy” by Harry Allen Overstreet, 
New York, followed by “The Price of Freedom,” an ad- 
dress by Allen Raymond, war correspondent for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

In the evening President George E. Walk of the PSEA 
will bring greetings, a business session will be conducted, 
and Mr. Raymond will address the convention on “40,000 
Miles Around the War.” 


PSPA Plans District Conventions 


HE Pennsylvania School Press Association is planning 

to hold seven district conventions this fall instead of its 
usual State-wide convention. The dates and cities for these 
district conventions will be announced by the association in 
an issue of the PSPA NEWS which will be mailed to pub- 
lications as early in October as plans can be completed. 

The Executive Committee of the Association plans to build 
the programs for these district conventions around its War- 
time Policy which was drawn up in the spring. This policy, 
which was prepared by a committee composed of Charles 
F. Troxell, Frankford High School, Philadelphia, chairman; 
Lambert Joseph, Indiana; and Ernestine Robinson, Glen- 
olden, is as follows: 

“Pennsylvania School Press Association offers this state- 
ment of wartime policy to its members for their careful 
consideration and use. 

“1. Cover the normal panorama of school life; retain the 
normal relationship with publication readers 

“2. Use the editorial columns of the publication for 
thorough understanding and interpretation of democracy 

“3. Stress the need of cooperation between home and 
school 

“4. Support heartily all activities such as sale of War 
Stamps and Bonds, work of the Red Cross, salvage cam- 
paigns, special courses, and the like 

“5. Cooperate with all civilian defense agencies by giv- 
ing them adequate publicity 

“6. Emphasize the need of personal health and fitness 
and the conservation of supplies and resources 

“7, Print news of students, alumni, and faculty in various 
governmental services 

“8. Give accurate information as to how pupils may 
identify themselves with service groups 

“g. Analyze the responsibilities and obligations accom- 
panying freedom of the press and freedom of speech 

“to. Avoid shallow treatment of editorial subjects; retain 
dignity. (PSPA has always discouraged attempts by student 
editors to comment on world affairs which lie beyond the 
range of first-hand information and which more mature 
minds are frequently at a loss to explain. In general there 
seems to be no good reason for altering this policy at 
present).” 

“The Freedom of the Press” will be the topic for one of 
the addresses at the conventions. Other topics listed for 
discussion are “Propaganda” and “Wartime Financing.” 

Plans for these conventions were made by the Executive 
Committee at a meeting in Harrisburg on September 12. 
At this time the formal vote was taken to cancel plans for 
the annual convention which was to have been held in 
York, October 23 and 24. Charles A. Faris, Altoona, is 
president of the association. L. B. Richards, Lehighton High 
School, will serve as coordinator of plans for the district 
conventions. 
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D. L. Winger, who served as 
superintendent of Indiana County 
schools from 1936 until his retire- 
ment this summer, started to teach 
in its rural schools in 1g00. He 
became assistant county superin- 
tendent in 1923 and was promoted 
to the superintendency in 1936. 

At the close of his years of serv- 
ice, the office force gave a banquet 
for Mr. and Mrs. Winger at Jour- 
ney’s End. They presented him 




















with a wallet of imported leather 
on which his name was stamped in 
gold letters. 


D. L. WINGER 


Mr. Winger’s hobby is woodworking, especially as a re- 
pairman of fine instruments. He does work for the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, on their wood instruments. For 
outdoor exercise he gardens. 





Clearfield Teacher Retires 


ELIA I. MITCHELL, teacher in the Clearfield public 

schools for the past thirty years, retired at the close of the 
school term, June, 1942, after 52 years in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Since 1917 Miss Mitchell had taught American history in 
the Clearfield Junior High School. Prior to that time she 
taught in Clearfield County schools and in the states of 
Washington and Oregon. Her varied experiences made 
history a vital subject and a favorite one to all her students. 

At a dinner held by the Clearfield Teachers’ Association, 
May 4, 1942, the Board of Education presented Miss Mitchell 
with a basket of American Beauty roses, one for each year 
of service. A radio and a beautifully bound book of letters 
from former students and associates were gifts from the 
teachers. 





Throop Superintendent 


John J. O’Hara, who was as- 
sociated with the Throop school 
district as teacher and superintend- 
ent for the past 46 years, con- 
cluded his long and colorful career 
as an educator on June 30. A 
testimonial dinner, honoring Mr. 
O’Hara upon his retirement, was 
given at Hotel Casey, Scranton, 
June 4, and was attended by prin- 
cipals, teachers, and many other 
associates and friends. 

Mr. O’Hara was presented with 
a cash purse by Mrs. Essie Krotzer 
Zelner as a token of appreciation 
of the splendid service rendered. 

Both Mr. O’Hara and H. B. Anthony, whose retirement 
as superintendent of the Blakely schools was announced in 
the spring, were the guests of the superintendents and high 
school principals of the Mid-Valley at a testimonial at Hotel 
Casey on June 25. They were presented with electric razors 
by Superintendent Mary B. McAndrew of Carbondale. 


Joun J. O'Hara 


TRIBUTES TO RETIRING EDUCATORS 


Indiana County Superintendent 


Ridgway Teacher Retires 


Grace Sutton, music and writing 
supervisor in the Ridgway borough 
schools, for 39 years, retired June 
9, 1942. Miss Sutton began teach- 
ing as an elementary teacher in 
1893 and came to Ridgway in 
1903. 

The fine work done by Miss 
Sutton was recognized in the 
tribute which was printed in the 
program of the testimonial dinner 
held in her honor on May 21. 
Among the many gifts presented 
her was a gold watch by the 
faculty. 





GRaAcE SUTTON 


Quin 





Holman White Testimonial 


Friends and associates of Holman 
White joined in a dinner in his 
honor Thursday, May 28, Mitten. 
Hall, Philadelphia. 

Doctor White, scholar, author,. 
leader, and sportsman, retired as 
district superintendent of Phila- 
delphia schools at the end of the 
school year after many years of 
distinguished service in the Phila- 
delphia public schools and in com- 
munity and professional organiza- 
tions. 

Tributes to his services were 
given by Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools; Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Armand J. Gerson, associate superintendent. 

More significant than the formal tributes was the warmth 
of personal friendship evidenced by those whose lives had 
been touched by his many personal and professional con- 
tacts. 





HotMan WHITE 





Reynoldsville Teacher Retires 


HE retirement of Margaret Butler as teacher of third 

and fourth grades in the Reynoldsville public schools, 
where she served for almost half a century, was a unique 
occasion. 


The following tribute was one of the many expressions of 
appreciation tendered her: 


“When we were young, she was our teacher; later on, our 
children’s teacher; still later on, our children’s children’s 
teacher; now the teacher of us all. When children, we little 
thought of the trooping memories that would come flocking 
back to us like butterflies on an Indian Summer day. Mem- 
ories, golden memories, mellowed by the hand of time; but 
memories, taking us back to the long ago into the fairyland 
of youth when every little heart was alive with love, and our 
eager little faces beamed with delight when our teacher 
smiled upon us. 

“Now, in the Indian Summer of life, we fancy our noble 
teacher and friend gets some comfort and satisfaction out of 
observing the many living statues her life and work have 
helped to fashion. That, friends, is the primary objective in 
all good teaching—the fashioning of noble lives.” 


—R. W. Sauers 
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Tarentum Superintendent 


A. D. Endsley, retiring super- 
intendent, was elected principal of 
the Tarentum public schools in 
1g00 and served five years in this 
capacity. In 1905 the Tarentum 
school district became an_ inde- 
pendent district and elected Mr. 
Endsley the borough superintend- 
ent. He held this position until 
his retirement on June 30, 1942. 

On May 20, 1942, a banquet was 
held in his honor at the Bracken- 
Heights Country Club at- 
tended by all school employees. A 
book of letters written by present 
and former teachers, school directors, college classmates, busi 
ness associates, townspeople, was presented to Mr. Endsley. 


A ridge 
A. D. ENDsLEY 


Also at this banquet tribute was paid to H. C. Mont- 
gomery, assistant principal, who retired after fifty years of 
service in the Pennsylvania schools. 


Sharon Superintendent 


W. D. Gamble, superintendent 
of Sharon schools for 28 years, re- 
signed in January, but served for 
a short time afterward as assistant 
to Paul E. Witmeyer, his successor. 

An employee of the Sharon 
schools for 31 years, Mr. Gamble 
was principal of the high school 
before heading the system. 

Mr. Gamble is president of the 
board of directors of C. H. Buhl 
Hospital, past president of the local 
Rotary Club, and has served 25 
years as chairman of the advisory 
board of the local Salvation Army. 

All these organizations, as well as other church and civic 
groups, honored him in some way at his retirement. Sharon 
teachers gave a testimonial dinner, and the Board of Edu- 
cation gave him a trip to the National Association of School 
Administrators meeting in California this spring. 





W. D. GAMBLE 





Butler Principal Retires 


Bertha M. Miller, the principal 
of the Junior High School, Butler, 
for the past twenty-three years, 
retired this June after forty-one 
years of active service in the Butler 
City school system. 

After graduating from Allegheny 
College, she taught in the Jeffer- 
son Street building, Butler, as an 
eighth-grade teacher for three 
years. Then she was assigned to 
the high school, where she taught 
English until September, 1919, 
when she assumed the _principal- 
ship of the newly-organized Junior 





BertHa M. 


MILLER 


High School. 


As principal, Miss Miller was responsible for much of 
the organization of the new school, and during her tenure 
added courses in art, instrumental music, and guidance, 
and established a library for the school. 
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E. Marie Lentz of Altoona Retires 


E. Marie Lentz, head of social 
studies department and dean of 
girls in the Altoona Senior High 
School, terminated a period of re- 
markable service with the close of 
last term. A member of the alumni 
of the Altoona High School, she 
has seen and helped the school 
grow from a graduating class of 
thirty-one members to over eleven 
hundred members. 

After teaching for three years in 
the grade schools of Altoona, she 
succeeded H. H. Baish as head of 
the social studies department in 
the senior high school. 

Under her guidance the social studies department pub- 
lished a book, “History of Blair County.” A recent govern- 
ment publication lists her department as the first to offer a 
worth-while course in Pan-American history. 

In appreciation of her friendship and service Miss Lentz 
was given a testimonial dinner by members of the senior 
high school faculty and presented with a pitcher; the heads 
of departments gave a luncheon in her honor and presented 
her with an alligator handbag; the Girls’ League planned 
and carried out a special assembly at which time they pre- 
sented her with a radio; the social studies department gave 
a farewell luncheon and presented her with a watch; and 
the Quota Club gave her a brooch. 


( 


E. Marie Lentz 





Superintendent Wertman Honored 


Mervin J. Wertman,  superin- 
tendent of Lehigh County schools 
since 1918, retired at the expiration 
of the 1942 school year. On Mon- 
day evening, June 29, 1942, a large 
number of friends and co-workers 
attended a testimonial dinner in the 
dining room of the Americus Hotel 
in Allentown “in honor of his 
many years of devoted service to 
the schools of Lehigh County.” 
His successor, ~ Superintendent 
Hobart A. Farber, was the toast- 
master. Superintendent of the 
Berks County Schools, A. F. Kemp, 
introduced the county superintendents present and D. A. 
Kline, superintendent of Perry County schools, extended 
greetings. 

One of the surprises of the evening was the presence of 
Superintendent Wertman’s teacher, Mr. Deibert, who was 
seated at a table with six of the ten members of Super- 
intendent Wertman’s class in the one-room school he at- 
tended at Schnecksville. 

A beautiful desk and chair were presented to Superin- 
tendent Wertman. The presentation was made by Super- 
intendent Frank A. Leidick, recently elected assistant county 
superintendent of schools in Lehigh County. 





MeERVIN J. WERTMAN 





Ulysses Teacher Retires 
DITH E. LANE of Ulysses retired June 5, after almost 


40 years of service in the schools of Ulysses and vicinity. 
She was honored in June by a faculty and board of education 
dinner and later by a large community gathering. On both 
occasions she received useful gifts. She was highly praised 
by A. P. Akeley, superintendent of Potter County schools, 
and S. H. Myers, supervising principal of the Ulysses schools, 
and others. 
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Mr. Weirick Retires 


The recent retirement of Joseph 
C. Weirick, superintendent of the 
Abington Township schools, closed 
twenty-four years of service to the 
school district, eight as superin- 
tendent, sixteen as principal of the 
high school. 

Mr. Weirick served the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania for 
forty years. He came from a one- 
room school in Bald Eagle Valley, 
by way of Lock Haven and Ash 
land, to suburban Philadelphia. 

Mr. Weirick announced, _ last 
March, that because of ill health, 
he was not a candidate for re-election to the superintendency. 
In June, the teachers and other employees of the school dis 
trict paid him tribute at a presentation dinner at the Casi 
Conti Inn in Glenside. 

At the last regular meeting of the school year, members 
of the school board signed a resolution honoring Mr. Weirick 
“whose retirement from public service is a distinct loss, keen- 
ly felt by all whose lives have been enriched by his faithful 
labors and wise counsel, which has rightly earned him the 
grateful plaudits of the alumni, students and faculty, the 
community, and his associates of the board.” 


J. C. Werrick 





Honesdale Superintendent Retires 


J. J. Koehler, superintendent of 
the Honesdale schools since 1921, 
retired in June. Superintendent 
Koehler had been actively con- 
nected with the schools of Wayne 
County for 46 years. He served as 
superintendent of Wayne County 
schools from 1908 until he resigned 
to become supervising principal at 
Honesdale in 1921. 

Mr. Koehler was tendered a 
farewell party by teachers and 
members of the school board. At 
this gathering he was presented 
with the gift of a gold watch 
suitably engraved. 


J]. J. KoEHLER 





New Castle Supt. Retires 


C. C. Green, who served as 
superintendent of the schools of 
New Castle for sixteen years, re- 
tired at the end of June. Doctor 
Green had served 45 years in 
various educational positions, 40 
of which were in executive capaci- 
ties. 

The New Castle branch of the 
PSEA sponsored a_ testimonial 
banquet in his honor on May 12. 
The banquet was attended by 
teachers and citizens of the city. 

L. C. Black, principal of the 
Lincoln-Garfield school, presented 
Doctor Green with a radio. Nannie Mitcheltree was gen- 
eral chairman of the evening, and E. Ruth Lewis, retiring 
president of the local branch, served as toastmaster. 





C. C. GREEN 
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Miss Wingard Retires 


Mary E. Wingard, vice-principal 
of Tredyffrin-Easttown High School 
from 1917 to 1942 and teacher of 
English, Tredyffrin-Easttown High 
School from 1915 to 1942, retired 
in June. Miss Wingard is a resi- 
dent of Coatesville. 


On May 11, Miss Wingard was 
given a testimonial dinner at the 
Whitehall Inn, Haverford, by the 
teachers and the alumni. On this 
occasion she received a sterling silver 
tea service from the sponsoring 
group. At the commencement 
program on June 11, Miss Wingard was presented with 
two sterling silver hurricane lamps by the members of the 
senior class. At the class day exercises on Tuesday, June 9, 
the members of the alumni presented her with a diamond 
and sapphire bracelet. 


Mary E. WINGARD 





Venango County Superintendent 


L. H. Peffer, superintendent of 
Venango County schools from De- 
cember 15, 1920, to July 1, 1942, is 
now enjoying his retirement. Mr. 
Peffer had been assistant county 
superintendent for five years be- 
fore he was advanced to the super- 
intendency in 1920. 

A dinner meeting was held at 
the Business Women’s Club in 
Franklin on the evening of July 
15 in honor of Mr. Peffer. This 
dinner was sponsored by the Ven- 
ango County Board of School 
Directors. 





L. H. PEFFER 





Blair County Superintendent 


After fifty years of service to the 
schools of Blair County, M. A. 
Dively, county superintendent, re- 
tired in June. Mr. Dively was 
county superintendent for nine 
years, assistant superintendent for 
two years. His other years of serv- 
ice were as superintendent, super- 
vising principal, principal, and 
teacher in various districts. 

Mr. Dively pursued several avo 
cations. He served as a justice of 
the peace for twenty years. He 
was a State highway foreman in 
the construction of highways and 
He also was a textbook salesman during several 





M. A. DIvELy 


bridges. 
seasons. 


The teachers, directors, and former teachers of Blair 


County held a testimonial dinner in honor of Mr. Dively 
in the Penn-Alto Hotel, Altoona, at which time they pre- 
sented him an engraved watch with chain as a token of 
their esteem and in appreciation of his fifty years of service 
in Blair County. 
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Legal Interest 


Superintendent’s Decision 


Appeal of John B. Melvin from a decision of the Board of 
Public Education of the School District of the City of 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny County 


Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
No. 49 

Facts: The stipulated facts in this case indicate that Mr. 
Melvin was employed in 1931 by the School District of 
Pittsburgh as a teacher. Subsequent to his election, he was 
assigned to a junior high school and received the increments 
in accordance with Section 1210 of the School Code for 
junior high school teachers. He was assigned duties that 
required him to teach in grades above and below the ninth 
grade. In 1937, due to curriculum changes, he taught solely 
in grades above the ninth. On November 26, 1941, Mr. 
Melvin requested a change to the senior high school salary 
schedule instead of the junior high school salary schedule 
since he was teaching solely senior high school subjects after 
September, 1937. No reply was made by the Board and he 
was subsequently transferred to another junior high school 
as of December, 1941, wherein the program of studies was 
limited to grades seven, eight, and nine. Upon receipt 
of notice of this transfer, he alleged a demotion and re- 
quested a hearing. The Board refused a formal hearing 
but granted him a courtesy hearing. Upon advice of counsel, 
the teacher refused any hearing other than a formal hearing 
on the question of demotion as provided by the Teachers’ 
Tenure Law. The counsel for the Board contended that 
since there had been no formal assignment whereby the 
teacher’s classification was altered since his election in 
September, 1931, he was still placed in the classification of a 
junior high school teacher. 


Question: Whether a teacher assigned to teach above the 
ninth grade, without formal action of the Board of School 
Directors, is entitled to a hearing on the basis of a demotion 
in the event he is subsequently assigned to teach grades 
below the ninth grade. 

Opinion: Yes. 

Reason: The assignment of a teacher to grades above and 
below the ninth grade by formal action of the Board, fol- 
lowed by informal assignment of the teacher to grades 
above the ninth grade only, and a subsequent transfer to 
a position below the ninth grade, at least raises an issue 
entitling the employee to a hearing to determine whether or 
not such action constituted a demotion. The tender of a 
courtesy hearing does not comply with the provisions of 
the Teachers’ Tenure Law under the circumstances above set 


forth. 


Court Decisions 


Commonwealth ex rel. Ricapito v. 

School District of City of Bethlehem 

In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 

No. 303 October Term, 1941 

Filed: April 15, 1942 

Appeal from Order of Court of Common Pleas of North- 
ampton County 

Facts: Appellant was engaged as a_ professional employee 

during the school year 1938-39 at an annual compensation 

of $3,100. On June 23, 1939, he was notified that on June 

21, 1939, the board elected him as assistant principal of 

Liberty High School with the title of “dean” for the year 

1939-40 at a salary of $420 a year or $35 a month. On July 

26, 1940, the board adopted a resolution terminating his 

services as dean as of June 30, 1940, his contract as teacher, 

however, to remain in effect. The teacher sought by a writ 


of mandamus to compel payment of compensation as teacher 
and as dean. 


Question: Does the execution of a limited contract requir. 
ing the performance of duties in addition to those provided 
in a professional employee’s contract become a part of the 
latter? 

Opinion: No. 

Reason: The court held that although the professional em- 
ployee was entitled to a renewal of his tenure contract 
calling for a salary of $3,100 per annum, the additional 
contract for duties as assistant principal was not embraced 
by the provisions of the Teachers’ Tenure Act. Until it 
was determined that his duties as assistant principal were 
to be permanent, the board had the right to discontinue 
the contract providing for same, the latter being considered 
apart from and in addition to his professional employee's 
contract. 


In Re: Batrus 

In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
No. 191 October Term, 1941 

Filed: April 29, 1942 


Appeal from Order of Court of Common Pleas of Blair 
County 

Facts: Appellant was a teacher whose dismissal was sought 
on the charge of immorality. She had registered a liquor 
business in her name. In making application for the licenses 
required by law to conduct the business, she stated she was 
not engaged in any other business and that no person other 
than herself was financially interested therein. Actually 
she procured the licenses for the benefit of her father. 


Question: Do false statements by a professional employee | 
in applying for a license under the laws of this Common- | 


wealth constitute immorality as that term is used in the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act? 
Opinion: Yes. 


Reason: The court found that such misstatements in an | 


application for a beverage license under the Beverage License 
Law constituted conduct subversive of those standards of 
moral rectitude, which the law has established both for 
government and social conduct and is not conducive to the 
maintenance of the integrity of the public school system. 


Miller v. Stoudnour et al 


In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 

No. 45 October Term, 1941 

Appeal from Decree of Court of Common Pleas of Blair 
County 


Facts: Plaintiff was employed as a teacher of science under 
a provisional college certificate. He was the last instructor 
hired. To reduce expenditures and because of a rearrange- 
ment of the courses of study, the board of school directors 
of Roaring Spring borough notified him that his position 
would be discontinued at the end of the school term. No 
charges were made and no opportunity for a hearing was 
given. Appellant, teacher, sought by a petition for a writ 
of mandamus to compel a hearing under the provisions of 
the Teachers’ Tenure Act pertaining to dismissal. 

Ouestion: Is the last professional employee hired by a school 
district, whose position is eliminated by reason of a reduc- 
tion of expenditures and a rearrangement of courses of study, 
entitled to a hearing before his contract may be terminated? 
Opinion: No. 

Reason: The court held that the purpose of a hearing is 
to protect teachers from discrimination by being subjected 
to unfounded or inadequate charges. Therefore, such facts 
not being present, no hearing was required in eliminating 
the plaintiff’s position through a rearrangement of the 
courses of study required because of financial necessity. 


October, 1942) 
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Legal Notes 


In Re: Petition of Upper Tyrone Township School Board. 
(Fayette County) 


An interesting case was recently decided by Judge Dum- 
bauld of the Court of Common Pleas of Fayette County 
on June 27, 1942. 

From the facts it appeared that a director of the school 
district of Upper Tyrone was inducted into the armed forces 
of the United States on March 11, 1942. On April 14, 1942, 
eighteen resident tax payers of Upper Tyrone Township 
petitioned the court to fill the vacancy for the unexpired 
term of the above director. Pursuant to this petition the 
court filled the vacancy on the same date. 

On May 6, 1942, the board petitioned the court to set 
aside the appointment made for the reason that they had 
no knowledge of the vacancy and, therefore, had no oppor- 
tunity to appoint a suitable person to fill the same. The 
court refused to set aside the appointment on the theory 
that the thirty-day period for the filling of a vacancy by the 
board, as provided in Section 214 of the School Code, having 
expired and a petition having been thereafter presented by 
the required number of tax payers for the filling of the 
vacancy, the court would retain jurisdiction. It was in- 
timated that if the thirty-day period had expired and no 
petition had been presented for the filling of the vacancy 
by the tax payers, the power to fill the vacancy would have 
remained in the board. 





Tri-State Commercial Assn. 


N November 6 and 7, members of the Tri-State Com- 

mercial Education Association will meet at the William 
Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh to consider the adjustments neces- 
sary in business education to meet war conditions and the 
peace which will follow. 

Members in charge of arrangements include Mrs. Arthur 
E. Cole, chairman of the party committee; Elmer G. Miller, 
chairman of the luncheon committee; P. S. Spangler, who 
will take charge of the Past Officers’ Breakfast; J. B. 
Mawhinney, chairman of the membership and _ publicity 
committees; Howard Wheland, head of the exhibits com- 
mittee; and the following section chairmen: William A. 
Walter and Bernard McCormick, consumer education and 
social business; Carmi Odell and Lucille Herold, secre- 
tarial training; W. D. McLean and J. T. Thompson, Jr., 
private schools; Josephine Boyle and Phyllis Berger, sales- 
manship and distributive education; E. L. Zimmerman and 
O. N. McCoy, bookkeeping and clerical practice; and Wil- 
liam L. Moore, administration and teacher-training. 

The fall issue of the Tri-State Business Educator, edited 
by J. K. Stoner, also has as its theme the adjustment of busi- 
ness education practices to war and peace conditions. 





Biology Teachers Club 


OR members of the Biology Teachers Club of South- 

western Pennsylvania there has been planned a fall 
seminar to be conducted by L. K. Darbaker at the Pitt 
Pharmacy School on the Boulevard of the Allies. The 
seminar will be conducted on the first, third, and fourth 
Thursday of October and the first and third Thursday of 
November at 4:30 P.M. 

Topics for these dates will be: 


October 1—Practical Work on Blood 
October 15—Simple Ways of Demonstrating Plant Cells 
October 2g—Practical Bacteriology 


November 5—Practical Bacteriology 
November 19—Microscopical Examination of Urine 
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Retired Teachers and 
School Service 


URING the present war emergency there is a scarcity 

of teachers in some school districts and teachers who 
have been receiving retirement allowances are sometimes 
called upon to fill vacancies. 

When a retired teacher who has not yet reached the 
compulsory retirement age of seventy years returns to school 
service the retirement allowance is discontinued, and when 
the teacher again retires another application for a super- 
annuation retirement allowance must be sent to the Retire- 
ment Board. 

A change in the final salary and in the accumulated de- 
ductions may reduce the amount of the retirement allowance 
when the teacher again retires. On the other hand an in- 
crease in the final salary and length of service may increase 
the retirement allowance. 

Before returning to active service a retired teacher should 
write to H. H. Baish, secretary of the School Employes’ 
Retirement Board, Harrisburg, for information as to how 
the retirement allowance will be affected by returning to 
service. The teacher should state the salary he or she will 
receive when returning to service and also the length of 
time of the renewed service. 


American Education Week 1942 


November 8-14 
DUCATION for Free Men is the theme for the twenty- 


second annual nationwide observance of American 
Education Week. 

Education today is not less important because of the 
urgency of the war effort. On the contrary, the need is for 
more and better education. The army, in rejecting 150,000 
physically fit but illiterate men by May, 1942, gave astound- 
ing testimony to the fact that the modern soldier must have 
an education. 

Aside from adapting their regular services to war needs 
the schools have carried out nation-wide programs of ration- 
ing and registration which have received the plaudits of 
the highest officials. They have rendered an indispensable 
service in training three million men for the war industries. 

American Education Week is an opportunity to stress the 
fact that the schools of the nation are just as efficient in their 
regular task of educating thirty million children and youth 
for life as they are in passing out sugar and gasoline coupons. 
It should be utilized to the fullest in every school system 
in the United States to highlight the continuing year-round 
program of school service and public relations. 

The National Education Association has again prepared 
materials to assist local school systems in the conduct of 
their observances. These materials include posters, leaflets, 
stickers, manuals, plays, a motion picture trailer, and other 
materials. For complete information write to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Reports of Wartime Committees 
(From page 46) 
crisis and of adopting a more serious attitude toward study 
and proficiency. 

3. High schools which offer science should be required to 
provide as a minimum the list of scientific equipment and 
materials listed by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

4. The War Manpower Commission and Selective Service 
authorities should be informed of the imperative need of 
maintaining and increasing teaching forces and student 
groups in these fields to permit continuous implementing 
of the military and industrial establishments. 
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INTERVISITATION 


children in a period of seven weeks.” 
“One thing that impressed me that we could well carry 
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J. W. Porrer, Superintendent of Schools, Carlisle out in High School was that Miss Blank accepted ae as 
answers except those expressed in full sentences. 7 
AN effort to become better acquainted with the “T believe that the project is very worth while. Obviously, cial 
school system, Carlisle teachers planned and carried into however, the degree of success or failure of the plan de- refe 
effect during the past year an intervisitation of the ninety- pends almost entirely on the individual teacher. To bene- of 
eight teachers in the system. fit to the nth degree from the visitation, the teacher must is tl 
Beginning with the first and second grades, all the — go with eyes and ears open, with brain alert, and with a 
teachers, except the teachers of these two grades and the desire for knowledge. 
building principals, were assigned to visit a teacher in each “T especially enjoyed the visit because I found out ex- 
of these grades for one period. That afternoon at the con- actly what the 6th-grade pupils are being taught and what 
clusion of the day’s work the visiting teachers returned to they should know when they come to us in the 7th grade.” 
the building for a conference with the teachers visited. “It is pleasant to watch the development of the learning 
The next month the same idea was carried out in grades of the various subjects in grades when one is able to see 
three and four—and the following month in grades five samples of it from the first grade on through the system. 
and six. “My thought is that, as we visit other teachers and schools, 
In the Junior-Senior High School the same plan was we draw ourselves away from our one task and see our Edt 
followed. Here the periods are longer and the visit was work better as one step in the general education of the w 
confined to a single grade, the teacher remaining for the children.” x 
entire period. Again the conference period was a part of “As I see it, there are two distinct values in this program: Te; 
the plan. first, we see very effective work is being done in the grades. be 
To illustrate the outcomes of these visits the following (Those teachers are doing their share and sometimes more.) _ 
are quoted from some of the many reports received from It is our duty, and, at the same time, a challenge to us to 
the teachers themselves: see that the same high level of indoctrination is maintained 
“The method of organizing the first intervisitation of — through the high school level; secondly, this program does 10 
Carlisle public school teachers was commendable, from the much to unite the entire group of teachers of the Carlisle 
head administrator down to the alert patrol boys who met district into one coordinated group, striving for one ultimate i. 
us at the entrance of the building. So dignified and goal—better American citizens.” you 
orderly were hostess principals, teachers, and pupils that I The reactions of the teachers and the observations of ero: 
felt a thrill of pride in our system.” others prove that these intervisitations have made for a better thai 
“We saw the patience these first and second-grade teach- mutual understanding among the teachers, have created a eve 
ers must have. We saw how alert and active they must wholesome respect for the work of one another, have in| 
be to recognize the end of the interest span of the boys and fostered a more sincere comradery, and have given a fine fail 
girls and be ready to lead them into another activity.” overview of the whole school system to the observers. The 7 
“T was amazed at the high degree of organization that individual teacher may have received, and undoubtedly did pro 
was evident in Miss Blank’s room. Three different ac- receive, suggestions which have improved her technique, but day 
tivities were being conducted simultaneously without a trace of more importance, the conviction that she has an im- Ne 
of confusion and without any visible evidence of forced portant place in the system, and, therefore, a responsibility one 
control. It is remarkable how a teacher can develop such to it; that the chain is no stronger than its weakest link Pre 
a high degree of cooperation and citizenship in first-grade and that she is a vital link in that chain. syh 
“ 
A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS* 
pre 
LORD OF LEARNING AND OF LEARNERS we are at best but blunderers in this godlike business of 
teaching. We have been content to» be merchants of dead yesterdays, when we should have been guides 
into unborn tomorrows. We have put conformity to odd customs above curiosity about new ideas. 
We have been peddlers of petty accuracies, when we should have been priests and prophets of abundant living. 
We have thought more about our subject than our object. We have schooled our students to be clever competitors 
in the world as it is, when we should have been helping them to become creative cooperators in the making of the DIV 
world as it is to be. ; 
We have counted knowledge more precious than wisdom. We have tried to teach our students what to think of 
instead of how to think. We have thought it our business to furnish the minds of our students, when we should cial 
have been laboring to free their minds. And we confess that we have fallen into these sins of the schoolroom be- the 
cause it has been the easiest way. ‘ 
It has been easier to tell our students about the motionless past that we can learn once for all, than to join with thr 
them in trying to understand the living present that must be studied afresh each morning. From these sins of sloth ‘a 
may we be freed. May we realize that it is important to know the past only that we may live wisely in the present. an 
Help us to be more interested in stimulating the builders of modern cathedrals than retailing to students the glories on 
of ancient temples. ees 
Give us to see that a student’s memory should be a tool as well as a treasure chest. Help us to realize, in the e 
deepest sense, we cannot teach anybody anything; that the best we can do is to help them to learn for themselves. ai 
Save us from the blight of specialism; give us reverence for our materials, that we may master the facts of our thi 
particular fields, but help us to see that all facts are dead until they are related to the rest of the knowledge and 
to the rest of life. May we know how to relate the “coal scuttle to the universe.” ; 
Help us to see that education is, after all, but the adventure of trying to make ourselves at home in the 
modern world. May we be shepherds of the spirit as well as masters of the mind. Give us, O Lord of Learners, of 
a sense of divinity of our undertaking—GLenn Frank Jo 
0} 
* Invocation, Vesper Service, June 28, NEA Convention, Denver, Reverend Paul Roberts, St. John’s Episcopal Cathedral. T2( 
ins 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The effective observance of any spe- 
cial event requires organization. With 
reference to the appropriate observance 
of American Education Week, October 
is the month to: 

Plan early, organize carefully 

Appoint your committees 

Make community contacts 

Plan newspaper and radio activities 

Arrange classroom and other pro- 
grams 

Prepare open house plans 


Request material from The National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. Con- 
tact also the local American Legion 
Post and the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers who are co-sponsors of this 
observance. 


© 


TO THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


“Once again it is my duty to thank 
you for your great kindness and gen- 
erosity in extending to me the help 
that you have, and not one of you will 
ever realize what it has meant to me 
in the last few months. Indeed words 
fail me. 

“I have given up my home and will 
probably leave here in a week or ten 
days, and my future home will be at 
Newville, Pa., in the Manor Home, 
one of the four homes belonging to the 
Presbyterian Church of central Penn- 
sylvania. 

“As I look back over the last few 
months it is impossible for me to ex- 
press what your help has meant to me.” 

Gratefully yours, 
A Beneficiary 


© © 


DIVIDENDS 


The extent to which Future Teachers 
of America multiply interest in Asso- 
ciation activities is well illustrated by 
the following: 

“I received your publication last year 
through the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica organization. I would like to con- 
tinue receiving your magazine and also 
become a member of the PSEA. What 
are the requirements for membership? 
I was graduated from College in May 
and will teach in one of the local schools 
this fall.” 

Thecla Rita Christof. 


Teacher training institutions desirous 
of organizing Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica Chapters should send inquiries to 
Joy Elmer Morgan, NEA Headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 23 


Schools will observe Arbor Day and 
Bird Day on October 23. In this con- 
nection it is appropriate to recall that 
according to Section 4001 of the School 
Code “It shall be the duty of every 
teacher in the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth to devote together 
with their pupils, at least two hours 
of such school day to the study of wild 
birds and especially to consider the 
value of the life of such birds to the 
people and the best methods through 
which the conservation and increase of 
useful birds may be secured i 


© © 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Honors go to the following who 
have recently become life members of 
the National Education Association: J. 
I. Baugher, Charles A. Brinton, C. A. 
Sherman, and Mabel Studebaker. This 
is a fine report for the new NEA 
membership year. Perhaps we can es- 
tablish new records also in NEW NEA 
life members. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


We particularly commend the teach- 
ers of Chester County. Assembled in 
county institute Tuesday, September 8, 
they voted 100% membership in the 
NEA for the school year beginning 
1943. This action was based on a 
recognition of the expanded service 
which the NEA is rendering on behalf 
of its members and a desire on the part 
of the teachers in Chester County to 
contribute through membership to the 
expanded NEA program, particularly 
in the field of federal legislation. 
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ELECTIONS 


Pennsylvania, in November, will elect 
a new Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
fifty per cent of the members of the 
State Senate. This, therefore, is an im- 
portant year because legislation for the 
next two years will bé determined by 
those who are elected to public office 
in November. The campaign has just 
begun. Winning the war is important. 
However, this is a Pennsylvania elec- 
tion and State issues must not be 
neglected. Members of the Association, 
therefore, are urged to present and dis- 
cuss with candidates for public office 
the need for maintaining good schools 
and retaining in the teaching profession 
good teachers. 
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FEDERAL AID—S1313 


On page 43 of this issue, Willard E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the NEA, 
presents the case of federal aid and 
how it may be secured. Members of 
the Association are urged to give ful 
support to his request. 


© © 


$2471 


The Brown Amendment to the Hatch 
Act, $2471, is ready for final considera- 
tion in the House. It is hoped that a 
vote can be obtained the latter part of 
September. This depends largely on 
the extent to which local Congressmen 
are sensitized to the need for this bill. 
Have you made your local contacts? 
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YOUR NEW ADDRESS, PLEASE 


An unusually large number of 
September ScHoot JourNnALs have been 
returned because members have moved 
and not made proper notification of the 
change of address. Please notify us at 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
at once if you change your place of 
residence. 


© © 


FEDERAL TAX ON BONDS 


The question as to whether or not 
the federal government shall be per- 
mitted to tax the income from state 
and local bonds under the proposed 
Revenue Bill for 1942 has been the sub- 
ject of discussion in the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and in the 
Senate Finance Committee. The House 
Committee rejected the proposal to tax 
both outstanding and future issues. 
The Senate Finance Committee, which 
is now considering the Revenue Bill, 
has decided not to tax outstanding is- 
sues, but on Monday, August 24, by a 
vote of nine to seven, tentatively de- 
cided to tax future issues of these se- 
curities, 

Two reasons suggest themselves why 
this proposal should be opposed: 

1. It would increase the cost of bor- 
rowing by state and local govern- 
ments at a time when other costs 
of these governments are already 
rising and when their revenue 
outlook is uncertain 
It would represent an unjustifiable 
interference by the federal gov- 
ernment in the financial affairs of 
the states and municipalities 


Nv 


Opposition to it should be through com- 
munications to Senators James J. Davis 
and Joseph F. Guffey, both of whom 
are members of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 





Ss NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 


with many other books they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


AviaTION MaTHemMatics. W. R. Wadden. 136 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $0.88 
This book is based on a British text used 
in preparing candidates for the RAF and the 
Air Training Corps. The changes needed to 
adapt the book to American use have been 
made by a teacher of mathematics who also 
has taught aviation mathematics. The book is 
brief but care has been taken to include es- 
sentials and plenty of practice materials. 
Guiwance IN Occupations. Philip J. Caro- 
selli, attorney-at-law in New Jersey. 68 pp. 
Christopher Publishing House. $1.50 
The author recommends that the student 
spend a great deal of time in honest self-study. 
After he has made a self-analysis, he is ready 
to go ahead with the study of the occupation 
for which he believes he has the necessary 
abilities. In Chapter VII, “Getting a Job,” 
are listed many helpful methods which have 
been used by successful people. 
Dynamics oF VocaTIONAL ADJUSTMENT. Don- 
ald E, Super. 286 pp. Illus. Harper. 
$3 


The central contention of this book is that 
the approach to vocational guidance is through 
the needs of the younger members of society 
combined with a grasp of the total economic 
needs and activities of the community. In 
other words, it presents for all interested in 
any aspect of vocational guidance a discussion 
of occupations, of the processes of vocational 
adjustment, and the techniques for effecting 
such adjustments in a fresh and stimulating 
way. 

L’Omsre. d’aprés A. Gennevraye. Edited by 
A. G. Bovée and Aurea Guinnard. 233 
pp. Macmillan. $1.40 

“L’Ombre” is the second of a completely 
new series of French readers whose purpose is 
to make the French language familiar to 
American pupils and to teach, through the 
medium of school readers, the life and cus- 
toms and culture of the people of France. 
Each page contains all the information needed 
to aid the pupil in reading the part of the 
story which appears on that page. In the 
margin, he will find all new words (and their 
meanings) that fall within the 500-1000 range 
in the Vander Beke Word Book, exclusive of 
the first 500 words which are presupposed. 
Words beyond this range are placed in the 
footnotes together with the idioms. Wherever 
Necessary to a better understanding of the 
reading, relevant civilization material is placed 
at the head of the chapter to which it pertains. 


THe Way or Lire Series. Edited by Eric 


Bender. Each 64 pp. $0.58. Illus. 
Row, Peterson 

TaLkinc Wires. George Oslin. Young Jim 
Williams didn’t know what to expect 


when he got a job with the telegraph 
company, but he found that there was a 
lot more to it than handing a telegram 
to someone. One of our vital communi- 
cations systems is here “laid out for in- 
spection.” 


Warriors OF THE SEA. Rear Admiral Yates 
Stirling, Jr. A timely book showing 
exactly what happens to two young 
Annapolis graduates during their first few 
years of active service. Not an adventure 
story; a professional study of a career 
in the United States Navy. 

SADDLEBAG Fok. James Watt Raine. The 
hill folk of our eastern mountains are 


seldom as shown in the movies or on 





the radio. This is a fascinating account 
of what happens to people until recently 
shut off from the outside world. It shows 
also, that we can learn from them, as 
well as they from us. 

To THE Coors. Colonel R. Ernest DuPuy. 
An inside view of the United States Army 
as seen through the eyes of a young 
officer on his first assignment to active 
service. Nothing more timely than this 
clear picture of army organization. Tllus- 
trations explaining markings and insignia 
of uniforms. 

Rottinc Stones. Ralph Bennitt. A career 
book about the civil engineer. An honest 
story about a profession that has its ups 
and downs; emphasis on the man and 
his family rather than on_ technicalities 
of the profession. 

TaLKinG SHapows. Ralph Jester. Hollywood! 
But Hollywood from the inside; from the 
point of view of people whose business 
it is to make movies; not at all like the 
Hollywood of the fan magazines. This 
book logically follows after “One in a 
Thousand.” 


CAPTAINS OF THE Sky. Squadron Commander 
Albert H. Munday. Saga of the military 
aviator: his qualifications, training, duty. 
This book cannot be too highly recom- 
mended for a study of all that goes to 
make up a flyer in wartime, as told by 
a man with experience in two wars. 

Here Comes Tomorrow. Victor Schoffel- 
mayer. Opens the wide new field of 
synthetic materials, plastics, industrial ma- 
terials made from ever-renewable farm 
crops. A “must” book for young scien- 
tists and for all who are interested in the 
new processes that are remaking our 
world 

Keep ’EmM Fiyinc. Henry L. Williams. Story 
of the aviation mechanic in the base plant 
of a modern airline; how the boys got 
their jobs, the many specialized jobs 
available and personal qualification re- 
quirements. 

Quicksanp. Mary Simkhovitch and Elizabeth 
Ogg. Story of the slums: how they came 
about, how they breed disease and crime, 
what is being done about them. Intense 
human interest, scientific analysis, and 
a new view on the importance of hous- 
ing in our national welfare. 

TimBER. James Stevens. Takes up the story 
of lumbering where “Green Kingdom” 
left off. Lively, practical information 
about careers in the woods and saw-mills. 
Excellent descriptions of modern lumber- 
ing methods. 

IsLanpD Gateway. Eric Bender. At a time 
when we are defining Americanism and 
tracing our national heritage, this book 
tells of immigration: not in tables of 
figures, but in living, human stories of 
young people who have come to America 
in the past century. 


Brotocy For Betrer Livinc. E. A. Bayles, 


R. W. Burnett. 768 pp. Illus. Silver 
Burdett. $2.28 
A biology which aims to teach young 


people what the fundamental problems of 
life are, how to think straight and meet these 
problems squarely. Unit One considers the 
problem of food. Following and closely allied 
with this basic problem are the units on plant 
and animal behavior and personal and social 
health. A great variety of illustrations, refer- 
ence material, glossary, and index. 
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AMERICA IN A Wor_Lp aT War. W. B. Brown, 
M. S. Stewart, and Walter E. Myer. 336 
pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. $1.80 

The authors of this book have undertaken 
to answer for young people the following ques- 


tions: What are we fighting for? What have 
we that is worth defending? How did this 
war happen? Why are we in it? How great 


is the power of this nation? How are we 
bringing that power to bear? What can the 
individual do to aid in America’s war effort 
and the peace to come? Their discussions are 
interesting, clear, forceful. The book is de- 
signed for basal use in the classroom. Each 
chapter includes a bibliography of contempor- 
ary materials and a list of stimulating questions 
for discussion. Illustrations and maps do much 
to add to the book’s effectiveness. 


ExtTenDING Goop Enc.isH. H. S. Canby, J. B. 
Opdycke, Margaret 
Illus. Macmillan. $1.48 

The second book of the new modern Eng- 


lish Course is for the tenth grade. Book I 


was reviewed on page 27 of the September, | 


1942, PSJ. Book II is arranged in two gen- 
eral sections: (a) a study of composition, 54 
per cent of the book, and (b) a study of 
grammar through an analysis of the sentence. 


Lost aND Founp. 256 pp. $0.96. THE 
BRAVE AND FREE. 448 pp. $1.26. Illus. 
Paul Witty, Robin Palmer, Ruth Bristol, 
Barbara Nolen, Ursula Bringhurst. Heath 

These two volumes complete the Reading 

for Interest Series which was reviewed p. 816, 

May, 1942, PSJ. ‘Lost and Found,” Book II, 

has four stories and four sections of poetry 

which take children to an island, a city, a 

mountain top, and an airplane field. The 

stories in Book VI, “The Brave and Free,” 
represent all parts of the Western Hemisphere, 
and particularly the different regions of the 

United States. 

Seven Keys To GETTING AND Ho tpinc A Jos. 
George J. Lyons and Harmon C, Martin. 
249 pp. Gregg. $1.20 

The sales manager of a great telephone com- 
pany and the personnel assistant of a great 
bank counsel American youth on getting and 
holding a job. They give a discussion of the 
specific factors that will assist job seekers, 
especially those of high school age, to find and 
retain jobs. A pattern is given for attaining 
this dual objective—a pattern consisting of 
seven points of departure and the procedures 
to be followed. Each of the seven keys is 


presented in detail, with case-history illustra- | 
Each key is turned to reveal guidance | 
counsel that can be of untold value to an | 
peaks and | 


tions. 


individual during the economic 
valleys that always will affect employment. 


AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES: Our Goop HEALTH 


I. 115 pp. $0.68; HEALTHY AND Happy II. | 
136 pp. $0.72; Everypay Hearn III. 156 | 


pp. $0.76; HEaLTH aT HoME AND SCHOOL 
IV. 206 pp. $0.84; HEALTH aT WorK AND 
Pray V. 222 pp. $0.88. Illus. Wilson, 
Almack, Baker, Abbott, Pryor. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

A health series which will have a separate 
book for each grade, 1-9. Proper attention is 
devoted to the mental, emotional, and social 
phases of health, as well as to those topics 
which relate primarily to the physical aspects 
of health. Community hygiene and_ public 
health are recognized as necessary supplements 
or complements to personal hygiene. There is 
close integration or correlation of health edu- 
cation with other curricular subjects. Illustra- 
tions are in four colors. 











Gillum. 480 pp. 
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These Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming carry an important message 
for your Students. For sound bodies and high morale are more vital now than ever. 





NSTRUCTORS today know that all-out aid to 
health and self-confidence belongs on every 


winning program. And happily for the future of DENTAL HEALTH for 

the nation—students already show successful re- ELEMENTARY GRADES 

sults of these efforts. HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
It is inspiring to see how many instructors have CATION CLASSES 

adopted visual programs on dental health and SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


personal hygiene habits. And from primary grades 
to college years, our free educational material 
proves again and again its value in presenting 
these subjects with interest and conviction. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


Do you teach any of the groups listed at the 


right? Then send for our visual aids which in- Home Economics 
clude colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets Hygiene 

and student material. Each piece has been care- Commercial Subjects 
fully planned and tested—and successfully used in a 
thousands of classes. We feel sure that you will sialic icaiataals 





find them of great help in rounding out an effec- 
tive program. 


Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 








Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1042, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING ‘er High schoo! 
“Why Do’ Teeth Ache?”” wall: Clase t:........-..ccccctcc.cccssccesscoossssssscsec “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and 
Certificate of Award for Demtal Care .i.cccccssssssssunsesssneeesenen Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 


(Grades One through Six) 


(for vocational classes) 





Name es .... Name of school or college 
(Where you teach) 
School Street Address sesso, GR State 


(Check): Elementary? .............ccccc00 . Jr. High?.. Sr. High? College? Other? 
Subject Taught Number of Classes I teach Lic ReBeacttacseee eee ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
Grooming for the Job wall charts Reis | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Grade Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls , |. aT ee ey Oe 
J 


(ee es ees ee ees ee eS SS SS SS eS 
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CoMMUNITY WorKsHOPps FOR TEACHERS IN 
MIcHIGAN CoMMUNITY HEALTH PROJECT. 
H. J. Otto, J. D. Barnard, Vivian V. 
Drenckhahn, F. A. Miller, W. G. Woods. 
303 pp. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Description of four workshops sponsored in 
the summer of 1941 by the University of 
Chicago and the University of Michigan. They 
were: Workshop Dealing With Problems in 
Health Education; in Science Education; Dem- 
ocratic Citizenship and the Health of Children 
in the Community School; Attacking Problems 
in Social Science, Library Science, and the 
Language Arts. The publication of the mono- 
graph was made possible by grants from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Basic SociaL Epucation Series. Richard W. 
Bardwell, Editorial Director. For inter- 
mediate grades, each 36 pp. $0.28. Illus. 
Row, Peterson 


New AMSTERDAM CoLontaL Days. Marcelle 
Duffe. Life in a New Amsterdam home 
in 1660. The typical activities of a 


Dutch family, and the ways of life in the 
early Dutch community. 

Down THE SANTA FE Trait. Frances Cavanah. 
An account of traders and adventurers 
on the famous southwest route. A _ vivid 
story of hardship and achievement. 

BuFFaLo CaLier. Ann Nolan Clark. The 
author, a text writer for the Indian Serv- 
ice, has written a thrilling story of the 
life of a Sioux tribe. 

Man’s Use oF PLANTs AND ANIMALS. Virginia 

Cunningham. An account of the many 

ways in which men are dependent upon 

plants and animals. 

THE Arrways. Josephine Phillips. An 

account of commercial aviation today as 

told during a transcontinental flight from 

LaGuardia field to Burbank airport. 

Story oF Trapt. Ethel Thompson 

Schoneman. How trade began; trade in the 

ancient world; the influence of the Cru- 

sades; the relation of trade to travel and 
exploration; and its influence on American 
history. 

On THE OrEGON Trait. Gina Allen. A story 
of the trek into the Northwest; outfitting 
the prairie schooner, organizing the cara- 
van, obstacles and dangers en route, and 
the arrival in the Willamette Valley. 

SouTHERN CotontaL Days. Marcelle Duffe. 
Life on a Virginia plantation in 1720. 
The work, the recreation, arid the standard 
of living of a typical colonial family. 

For Junior High School, each 48 pp. $0.32 

Our INLAND Seas, THE GREAT Lakes. Frank 
Bright and Janet Zimmermann. How 
trafic on the great lakes developed and 
how it changes to meet new needs; the 
importance of lake commerce. 

TRADE AND CoMMeERcE. Frederick V. Waugh. 
How trade was developed; the effect of 
specialization; how prices are determined; 
trade regulation; the importance of inter- 
national trade. 

America’s Or. Russell Cumley. The de- 
velopment of oil production, the part oil 


On 


THE 


plays in American life, decreasing oil 
reserves, and the need for conservation 
of oil. 


Money AND Banks. Margaret Thomson. A 
description of money as a tool; what is 
meant by the gold standard, and the re- 
lation of money to prices; banking and 
bank credits; and the kinds of banks and 
their purposes. 


PLanninG Cities. Fred Crane. Why cities 
need planning. Basic suggestions for 
planning. 


Ruth Barry. Our interests 
the follies of over con- 
under consumption; the 


WisE CONSUMER. 
as consumers; 
sumption and 


principals of balanced spending; our ob- 
ligations as consumers. 
THE NEWSPAPER IN 


AMERICAN LiFe. Walter 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A. Wittich. The beginning and growth 
of newspapers in America. Today’s news- 
paper—its production and influence. 
Looxinc AHEAD. E. W. Andrews. A survey 
of career economics. Basic information 
for self-analysis in relation to a future 


career. 

SHorT STorRIES IN PARALLEL. Selected by 
W. F. Bauer and W. Paul Bowden. 
462 pp. Heath. $1.80 


Each pair of stories here has a common 
element—the same type of character, the same 
genre, the same atmosphere, or, as in the 
first pair, the same plot. This common ele- 
ment, on which the authors comment before 
each pair of stories, makes comparison easy, 
while the contrasts develop naturally as the 
stories proceed with increasing variations and 
differences. The stories are by a cosmopolitan 
group of authors. 

AMERICAN Democracy ToDAY AND TOMORROW. 
Ryllis A. and Omar P. Goslin, and Helen 
F. Storen. 589 pp. Illus. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.12 

This book begins with the individual, and 
moves progressively on to the ever-widening 
social, economic, and political groups of which 
he is a member. Unit One poses the im- 
portant task of understanding ourselves as 
individuals—our inherited and acquired char- 
acteristics, our opinions and prejudices, our 
standards of value. Unit Two deals with 
those social problems connected with the art 
of living together. Units Three, Four, and 
Five are concerned with an understanding of 
the business of making a living and of 
economic patterns, both present and _ future. 
Units Six, Seven, and Eight present the 
broader problems of society, particularly the 
principles of representative government and 
those economic activities in which government 
participates. Finally, Unit Nine undertakes 
to summarize briefly the task of American 
democracy in international affairs, and to 
evaluate the conflicts between the ideals of 
democracy and those of totalitarian regimes. 
Nutrition. Fern Silver. 168 pp. _ Illus. 

D. Appleton-Century. $1 

A discussion of the relation between foods 
and bodily energy and growth, in which is 
explained the significance of calories, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, minerals, and vita- 
mins. The findings of the latest scientific 
research in the field of nutrition are condensed 
in simply written exposition and a number of 
graphic charts. The book concludes with 
a study of meal-planning in which is con- 
sidered the planning of adequate diets for 
infants and very young children, for children 
of early school age, for adolescent boys and 
girls, and for adults. 





New Resource Units 
in Social Studies 


Any social-studies teacher who last spring 
saw the first numbers in the new Problems in 
American Life series of resource units issued 
jointly by the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, with the assistance 
of the General Education Board, will be 
pleased to hear the announcement that five 
more numbers will be brought out in October. 
Each of the new units, like their five pred- 
ecessors, contains an analysis of a timely social 
problem by an eminent social scientist and a 
wealth of teaching aids by a master teacher. 
Titles and authors are: 

No. 6, Democracy vs. Dictatorship: Teaching 
American Youth to Understand Their 
Own and the Enemy’s Ways of Life. 
T. V. Smith, Glenn R. Negley, and 
Robert N. Bush 





October, 1942 


No. 7, The American Family: The Problems 
of Family Relations Facing American 
Youth. Ernest W. Burgess and Joseph 
C. Baumgartner 








Vol. 









No. 8, Agriculture: Teaching Youth About the | 


Problems of the Farmer and Rural | 


America. Chris Christensen, Noble 


Clark, and Royce Knapp 


No. 9, Crime: The Causes and Extent of Crim- | 


inal Behavior, Its Prevention and 
Treatment. Thorsten Sellin and Paul 
R. Busey 


No. 10, Economic Problems of the Post-War 


World: Democratic Planning for Full | 
Alvin H. Hansen and | 


Employment. 
Laurence Leamer. 

The price per unit is 30 cents: any four for 
$1; or all five for $1.25. Order from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


——— 


Books Received 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., 468 4th Ave., N. Y. C.: 

Growinc HEALTHFULLY. VI. American 
Health Series. Wilson, Pryor, Almack 

Garrard Press, 119-123 West Park Ave., Cham- 
paign, Ill.: 

Getrinc Reapy To Reap. E. W. and Mar- 
guerite P. Dolch, Beulah Jackson. Sample 
copy, $0.50 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 

AppLieD OFFice Practice. Third Edition. 
Abbie A. Morrill, Mabel A. Bessey, J. V. 
Walsh. $2 

PLANE ‘TRIGONOMETRY WITH APPLICATIONS. 
W. L. Hart. $2 

Oxford University Press, 
NOY Se 

Ext ABENCERRAJE. Rapid-Reading Spanish 
Text. Adapted and edited by R. H. Olm- 
sted. $0.30 

Anepotas Faces. Rapid-Reading Portuguese 
Text. Retold and edited by D. Lee 
Hamilton and Ned C. Fahs. $0.30 

Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill.: 

ANIMALS OF THE SEASHORE. GRAVITY. You 
as A Macuine. Basic Science Education 
Series. Parker, Downing. 


114 Fifth Ave., 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Arr-ConDITIONING YounG AMERICA. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and U. S. 
Office of Education 

THE CoNsUMER AND THE War. A study 
outline. Office of Price Administration 

UNDERSTANDING THE OTHER AMERICAN RE- 


PuBLics. Education and National Defense 
Series. $0.20 
These publications may be secured from 


the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AIR AND SUNSHINE. CLassroom UNIT for 
use with motion picture, “They Do Come 
Back.” HeaLttHFuL Livinc Out oF 
Doors. HEALTHFUL ScHOOL Livinc. LAEN- 
NEC THE LISTENER. PHYSICALLY BELOW- 
Par CHILD. PREVENTING TUBERCULOSIS. 
A teaching unit for junior and senior high 
schools. Ropert Kocw. Roentgen’s Ray. 
TusBercuLosis Basic Facts 1N_ Picture 
LANGUAGE. ‘TUBERCULOSIS Facts For 
Hicn ScHoot STuDENTs. TUBERCULOSIS 
Facts IN PicturE LANGUAGE. ‘TUBERCU- 
Losis FRoM 5 TO 20. Wuy SLEEP. Pub- 
lications of the National Tuberculosis So- 
ciety, Pennsylvania branch, 311 S. Juni- 
per St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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From Educato>?25°° $25°° 825° #75” 


" Company B 10 0) 
" Company C OO” 





you can figure 
it out for yourself---- 
Class "M’ gives more! 


This bit of “visual education” is concrete evi- 
dence that Educators’ new Class M protection 
gives you more benefits, and thus more safety! 


With this policy, you get FULL benefits for 
the first week of sickness, - - instead of re- 
duced benefits, or no benefits at all, as in 
some plans. 


With this policy, you get FULL benefits for 
outdoor sickness during your School Term! 


With this policy, you have non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable protection to age 
65, - - even though you retire sooner! 


In addition, - - - - you get up to 52 weeks of 
benefits for sickness and accident; your doc- 
tor’s bill to a stated maximum is paid for 


THE EDUCATORS- 


A Mutual Accident & Health Association 





Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


yo a 10°° 45° 
43°. 252, 50” 


. 





non-disabling injury; there are benefits for 
personal quarantine, and accidental loss of 
life, eyes, hands, or feet. 


And for hospital confinement, - in any hos- 
pital, - - at any time, - a special daily benefit 
for as long as 8 weeks! 


We believe this to be the most generous individual 
policy available to teachers, regardless of cost. We 
ask you to remember that Educators is the only 
organization specializing in teacher protection 
which offers you a complete choice of policies, - - 
i.e. accident only, accident and health, or Group 


Insurance. 


We invite you to use the coupon to get full 
details, without obligation of any kind. 





The Educators-A Mutual Accident & Health Assn., 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Penna. 


Accident 


Class M........ 


obligation, information about | Group 
A 


Please furnish me, without 


Name 





Address 




















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








N. A. SMITH 


Superintendent Ambridge Schools 
Formerly Principal, Ambridge Sr. H. S. 


SamuEL C. Miter retired in June as 
assistant superintendent of Chester 
schools. Mr. Miller had served 21 years 
in this position and a total of 51 years 
in the schools of the State. 

Frora S. Wuite retired from the 
principalship of the Versailles Avenue 
School, McKeesport, after serving 32 
years. J. F. Snyper, who has served 32 
years, retired from the principalship of 
the Walnut Street School. 

Extra GreENwoop, principal of the 
Second Street School, Charleroi, retired 
July 1, 1942. Miss Greenwood served 
efficiently as a teacher and principal in 
Charleroi for 46 years. During this 
period she neither missed one day of 
school nor was late at any session—a 
very unusual record. She also taught 
two years in Rostraver Township, West- 
moreland County. 

Ester B. Starks has been appointed 
director of the Falk elementary school, 
modern education affiliate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. She succeeds 
Cyril W. Woolcock who now becomes 
assistant to Frank W. Shockley, director 
of University extension and of summer 
sessions and of late afternoon, evening, 
and Saturday classes. 


E. C. Davis, professor and head of 
the department of physical education at 
the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
made a lieutenant-commander in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. He was granted a 
leave of absence by the University and 
reported immediately to the First Naval 
District headquarters, Washington, D. 
C. He will be connected with the phy- 
sical training program directed by Com- 
mander Gene Tunney. 


Two University oF PitrrspurcH off- 
cials who have served for a year as 
acting deans have been given the title 
of dean. They are Heten Poor Rush, 
promoted to the office of dean of women; 
and THEopore W. Bippiz, promoted to 
dean of men. 





NOTES ann NEWSQ® 


Warren S. Smit, teacher of English 
and dramatics at Bangor High School, 
was on the staff of the dramatic depart- 
ment of the University of North Caro- 
lina this summer. 


Henry ILLincwortH, _ supervising 
principal of the Ferguson Township 
grades and junior high school, will be 
on sabbatical leave of absence for the 
1942-43 school term. 


Boys AnD ciRLs at the Abington 
Junior High School commencement last 
June, demonstrated their loyalty by 
wearing novelty boutonnieres or cor- 
sages formed of War stamps. Each 
corsage was composed of six ten-cent 
War stamps wired to a green stem and 
decorated with a red, white, and blue 
ribbon bow. Each boutonniere was 
composed of three ten-cent War stamps 
assembled in like manner. Approxi- 
mately $50 worth of stamps was used. 


THe Sitver ANNIVERSARY of the 
founding of the Junior Red Cross was 
celebrated on September 15. In Penn- 
sylvania there are over one million 
members in the Junior Red Cross. At 
present these units are doing many in- 
teresting varieties of war work. The 
membership fee is fifty cents for each 
elementary classroom, and this year’s 
Roll Call will be made November 1 to 
15. 

Munuatt has expanded its health 
education program by adding another 
nurse and another physical education 
instructor for girls. 

A NEWLY-BUILT vocational education 
building, an addition to the Hazleton 
Senior High School, was put into op- 
eration early in March, 1942. Since 
it began work, an enormous amount 
of local and national defense activities 
has been carried out. The print shop, 
directed by Howard Deis, working 
jointly with the art department of the 
high school, prepared all insignia 
needed in the set-up of the local de- 
fense system. Ill stationery needed 
by the local officials has been printed 
in the school’s shop. The woodwork 
department, directed by Harvey Hoff- 
man, made the air raid shelter boards 
needed for the city. This job was done 
in one week’s time. Over 75 sets of 
splints were made by this shop for 
first-aid units. The sheet metal shop 
turned out first-aid kits for every room 
in the school system. The art classes 
painted the kits and health classes 
equipped them for use. 


THE VOCATIONAL scHooL at Corry has 
been training women as well as men 
to work in industry during the summer 
months. 
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F. N. Newron, Jr., mechanical draw- 
ing instructor of Sharon High School, 
has been elected supervisor of indus- 
trial arts at Sharon Junior High School. 
The industrial arts program is being 
introduced in the junior high school 
this fall. 

Tue Danvitte school district opened 
a new defense training machine shop 
on July 13. Operating on a twenty- 
two hour basis, the shop provides train- 
ing for 60 men daily. 














POSTER 
for Patriotism 


With the Milton Bradley “Save and 
Serve” poster set, you can teach pupils 
practical patriotism and elementary art 
and finger coordination at the same time. 
Covered in simple, rememberable rhythm 
text and outline drawings for coloring 
are such subjects as paper and rubber 
salvage, war stamps, Victory gardens, etc. 
One set supplies material for a dozen 
interesting seat work sessions. 

COMPLETE SET—12 posters printed 
in hektograph (duplicating) ink, each 
making 50 or more clear copies, only 50c 
postpaid. Send coupon today for prompt 
delivery. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 

[hype PI, MILTON BRADLEY co. ! 

Springfield, Mass. 


Enclosed is 50c; send at once your “Save 
| and Serve” poster set. 


Name 
| Address 
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Necrology 


Rosert X. Brown, secretary-business 
manager of Meadville schools since 
1917, died July 20. During the years 
Mr. Brown held this position, the school 
district built an entire new plant. 

Wituram H. FackenTuat, teacher of 
history in Easton High School since 
1925, died August 30. 

CLEMENTINE Datcourt, retired French 
teacher of Philadelphia Girls’ High 
School, died September 3. 

Francis Naomi Watson, a teacher in 
the grade schools of Mount Union for 
eight years, died June 21. 

Kate D. Bicktncs CARPENTER, a 
Philadelphia school teacher who served 
almost continually for a half a century 
before her retirement four years ago, 
died September 3. 

Cuartes B. Henry, a member of 
the teaching staff of the York public 
schools from 1903 to 1941, and prin- 
cipal of the York High School from 
1919 ta 1941, died July 30. 

BLaNcHE Yost, a retired Middletown 
school teacher, died in a Harrisburg 
hospital, August 5, after an illness of 
one week, 

EpiruH L. Simpson, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools for over 40 years 
until her retirement a year ago, died 
July 11. 

Marjorie ALEXANDER, a teacher of 
English at Shoemaker Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, died June 27. 





Objective Education 
in Biology 


PROGRESSIVE far-seeing board 

of school directors provided in the 
plans for the new West View High 
School for a biology department in 
which the laws governing life and life 
processes might be encountered and 
studied objectively. With the coopera- 
tive help of teachers, officials, and 
architect, they planned a department 
built around plants and animals rather 
than abstractions. 

In the biology laboratory, in addition 
to the usual display, storage, and bulle- 
tin board space, there was built in a 
unit consisting of a special germinating 
room with controlled infra-red heating 
and ultra-violet lighting, two large 
specially-built aquaria, and 40 special 
breeding cages. It is around these 
breeding cages that this account re- 
volves. 

The cages are constructed in two 
banks of 20 each. They are separated 
from the classroom by glass doors. 
Thermostatically controlled air is 
drawn from the classroom into the in- 
dividual cages and out through a special 
built-in vent stack to the outside. Ven- 





tilation is brought about by a special 
multi-speed 24-inch squirrel-cage, which 
maintains a partial vacuum in the vent 
stacks and thereby maintains a con- 
stant flow of tempered air through each 
cage. 

No transfer of air is possible from 
cage to cage, which makes epidemics 
among the animals impossible. Special 
provisions for sanitation, food, 
water have been made. 


ease. 


Under the direction of Anna Allen, 
with the assistance of Edward Kruse, 
the students of West View High School 
have been conducting dozens of experi- 
ments in the fields of genetics, nutri- 
tion, production and use of serums, pro- 
duction and use of glandular extracts, 
and animal learning. Working in 
groups of from two to six, these boys 
and girls have been duplicating the 
work of some of the country’s best 
laboratories. 


From controlled experiments with 
vitamins A, B, C, and D, in the course 
of which foods were scientifically proc- 
essed for the extraction of specific 
vitamins, pupils observed the effects 
of the depletion of these vitamins on 
the physical condition and vitality of 
animals. To see rats become joint- 
locked and die because of the absence 
of certain vitamins from their diet is 
worth more in functional health in- 
struction than weeks of study from 
books. To see such joint-locked, nearly 
dead animals restored to health through 
the simple addition of a few drops of 
lemon juice or a bit of green vegetables 
or a small portion of milk to their 
otherwise full diet, goes farther in con- 
vincing young folks of the importance 
of vitamins in their lives than would 
months of formal study. 


The effects of the removal or sealing 
off of the various ductless glands and 
of the injection of extracts made from 
glands which pupils have removed 
from other animals provide the kind 
of understanding ‘of the function of 
these glands which cannot be learned 
from books. 

To compute the color lineage of 
mixed-color rats from the line of 
progeny, and to set about the develop- 
ment of pure strains through proper 
selection of breeding stock give an ob- 
jective significance to Mendel’s law 
which supersedes any abstract study. 

This animal community which can 
always be counted upon to contain 
better than roo animals varying in age 
from a few hours to full adulthood is 
one of the centers of highest interest 
in West View High School. Boys and 
girls reluctantly—unwillingly—leave for 
home in the evening. 





and | 
Facilities are | 
provided for any experimentation in | 
the field of genetics, nutrition, or dis- | 
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25.557 teachers are banded to- 


gether in Teachers Protective Union to 
guard each other against the financial 
hazards of accident, sickness and quar- 
antine. T.P.U. protection is planned 
by Teachers for teachers. It protects 
your pocketbook against the burdensome 
costs of hospital or home confinement and 
the attendant expenses. 


The newest T.P.U. Certificate, the 
P-H (Peerless-Hospital) pays you bene- 
fits of $5.35 per day, starting the first day, 
should you be hospitalized; or $25.00 per 
week for home confinement. Other cash 
benefits run as high as $1,500.00! Yet, 
because this plan is exclusively for 
teachers, and teachers are “good risks,” 
the cost to you is low—less than 10c¢ a 


day! 


Get FREE information! 
Mail coupon today! 











Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League 


PATRIOTIC theme dominated the fifteenth annual 

State contests of the League when more than 5000 
young people participated for State honors at Bloomsburg, 
April 24 and 25. All bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, 
and soloists played or sang music by American composers. 
The debate teams argued military education for youth. 
Readers gave selections from American poets. Declaimers 
read speeches by great Americans. Speakers discussed Fed- 
eral housing. 

The State contests were administered by the Extension 
Division of the University of Pittsburgh. The Bloomsburg 
school district and State Teachers College were hosts for 
the occasion. Following are the State honors for 1942: 


FORENSIC HONORS 


Final State Debate—St. Vincent Preparatory School, Latrobe 
Original Oration—Jennings Hoffenberg, Sharon H. S. 
Declamation—James Gammon, West View H. S. 

Shakespeare Reading—Joel Roth, Northampton H. S. 

Poetry Reading—Doris Fast, Uniontown H. S. 

Extempore Speaking—William Sanford, Preston Twp. H. S., Lakewood 
Discussion—Edith Humphrey, Stroudsburg H. S. 


MUSIC HONORS 


Class A Band—Norristown H. S. 
Class B Band—East Stroudsburg H. S. 
Class C Band—New Oxford H. S. 
Class A Orchestra—Oil City Senior H. S. 
Sight Reading—Oil City Senior H. S. 
Class B Orchestra—Hawley H. S. 
Sight Reading—Hawley H. S. 
Class C Orchestra—Oley Twp. H. S. 
Sight Reading—Oley Twp. H. S. 
Trio for Violin, Violoncello, and Piano—Haverford 
Upper Darby 
Brass Trio—Williamstown H. S. 
String Quartet—John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 
Woodwind Quintet—Sharon H. S. 
Brass Sextet—Sharon H. S. 
3-5 Instruments—Waynesburg H. S. 
6-12 Instruments—Oil City H. S. 
Piano Solo—Vernon Jones, Youngsville H. S. 
Drum Solo—Donald E. Reed, Bellwood-Antis H. S. 
Cornet Solo—Jack Hewlett, Charleroi H. S. 
Trombone Solo—Howard Houtz, Sharon H. S. 
French Horn Solo—Robert Andre, Montrose H. S. 
Baritone Horn Solo—Francis Fox, William Penn H. S., Harrisburg 
Tuba Solo—Bernard Hulse, Cambridge Springs H. S. 
Flute Solo—Vester V. Vercoe, Kingston H. S. 
Oboe Solo—Donald Youngdahl, Brockway H. S. 
Clarinet Solo—Harold Malsh, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 
Bassoon Solo—Richard Pike, Redstone Twp. H. S., Republic 
Violin Sole—Andrew Lisko, New Castle H. S. 
Viola Solo—Raymond Funka, Chartiers Twp. H. S., Canonsburg 
Violoncello Solo—Carol Gebhardt, Academy H. S., Erie 
Double Bass Solo—Gene Greco, Farrell H. S. 
Alto Saxophone Solo—Betty Hise, Conneaut Lake H. S. 
Xylophone Solo—Martha Bartosh, East Bethlehem Twp. H. S., 
Fredericktown 
Twirling Baton—Joseph Peters, Jr., Brownsville H. S. 
Class A Girls’ Chorus—Penn H. S., Greenville 
Class A Boys’ Chorus—Huntingdon H. S. 
Class A Mixed Chorus—Penn H. S., Greenville 
Class B Girls’ Chorus—Danville H. S. 
Class B Boys’ Chorus—Elizabethtown H. S. 
Class B Mixed Chorus—Lemoyne H. S. 
Class C Girls’ Chorus—Southmont H. S., Johnstown 
Class C Boys’ Chorus—Southmont H. S., Johnstown 
Class C Mixed Chorus—Highspire H. S. 
Girls’ Trio—Northampton H. S. 
Boys’ Quartet—Hershey Industrial School 
Mixed Quartet—Carlisle H. S. 
Mixed Octet—John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 
Boys’ Octet—Montrose H. S. 
Girls’ Ensemble—Grove City H. S. 
Mixed Ensemble—Southmont H. S., Johnstown 
Soprano Solo—Rowena Stickel, Dunbar Twp. H. S., Leisenring 
Alto Solo—Estelle Harrop, Coatesville H. S. 
Tenor Solo—Gene Mackey, Union Twp. H. S., New Castle 
Baritone Solo—Jack Harris, East Stroudsburg H. S. 
State Honors Award—Dale Boro -H. S., Johnstown 


‘Ewp: 41.3. 
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New Positions 


Andreas, Emma Jean, com., Nanty Glo 

Andrews, Myrtle, 3d grade, Logan school, Tyrone 

Bagu, Ida, Eng., hist., Nanty Glo 

Barrett, Eugene, soc. studies, Warren Harding Jr. H. S., Philadelphia 
Bohren, Karl W., prin., Wilkinsburg Jr. H. S. 

Calderwood, Mrs. Martha, 6th grade, Logan school, Tyrone 
Carlisle, Mrs. Catharine, Eng., Nanty Glo 

Caseber, E. M., supr. prin., Houston 

Clemens, L. L., health, science, Muhlenberg Twp., Laureldale 
Cook, Max, civics, Tyrone 

Danner, Kathleen Eva, art, Tyrone 

Ege, Edward F., acting prin., Wilkinsburg Sr. H. S. 

Feller, Gordon S., guidance, phys. ed., Abington Sr. H. S. 
Fuoss, Louise M., Eng., Tyrone 

Fritz, June, Eng., Latin, Morgantown H. S., Berks Co. 

Garman, Mrs. Jay, arith., Tyrone 

Gill, Sue G., general science, Tyrone 

Green, Erma I., 1st grade, Palmyra 

Harlow, Barbara, phys. ed., health, Bangor 

Hibbard, Mrs. Anne, 1st grade, Logan school, Tyrone 

Hinman, Earl E., science, math., Muhlenberg Twp., Laureldale 
Hitchens, F. Lehman, math., Tyrone 

Hottenstein, Gerald G., math., science, Abington Jr. H. S. 

Houck, Edith M., Eng., Muhlenberg Twp., Laureldale 

Huey, Guy, art, mech. drawing, Upper Darby 

Johnson, Wilbur, music supr., Bangor 

Keath, Quentin R., mech. drawing, Muhlenberg Twp., Laureldale 
Kimmel, Max, 7th grade, Logan school, Tyrone 

Lamb, Mrs. Jean Moser, com., Abington Sr. H. S. 

Leinbach, Evelyn Mae, 3d grade, Muhlenberg Twp., Laureldale 
Leitzel, Lester, coach, gen. science, civics, Nanty Glo 

Mallon, Carl W., prin., Freehold Twp. H. S., Warren Co. 

Martin, Adam, Eng., soc. studies, Bangor 

Martin, Kathryn Jean, soc. studies, Highland school, Abington Twp. 
Metzgar, John D., phys. ed., Abington Jr. H. S. 

Milne, Edith M., art, Abington Sr. H. S. 

Monaco, Viola, soc. studies, Bristol Jr. H. S. 

Moyer, Mary Elizabeth, 3rd grade, Palmyra 

McNoldy, Mrs. Ruth, 2nd grade, Washington bldg., Tyrone 
O'Rourke, Frank, Eng., coaching, Bangor 

Reed, Wm. I., com., Muhlenberg Twp., Laureldale 

Reider, Mrs. Anna S., 2nd grade, Muhlenberg Twp., Laureldale 
Reisse, Charles W., electric shop, Abington Sr. H. S. 

Rorabaugh, Lucinda, reading, civics, Nanty Glo 

Sabatine, Michael N., soc. studies, guidance, Bangor 

Schlegel, Charles R., woodworking, Abington Jr. H. S. 

Shuman, Ralph G., prin., Morgantown H. S., Berks Co. 

Slutter, Earl J., prin., Hepburn Twp. cons. school, Lycoming Co. 
Smethhurst, Elinor D., 1st grade, North Hills school, Abington Twp. 
Smith, Eva, soc. studies, biology, Morgantown H. S., Berks Co. 
Somerville, Helen, grades 1-4, Nanty Glo 

Toth, Emma, science, Nanty Glo 

Travis, Leo R., prin., Fawcett school, McKeesport 

Van Gorder, Dolores, Eng., health, phys. ed., Tyrone 

Wagner, Paul, phys. ed., health, Bangor 

Warner, Wm. J., ind. ed., Glenside-Weldon Jr. H. S., Abington Twp. 
Williams, Trever, science, soc. studies, Bangor 

Wilson, Richard M., prin., Harrison Valley, Potter Co. 
Woodbridge, Mrs. Sue, 2d grade, Logan school, Tyrone 
Woodward, Barbara May, music, Abington Jr. H. S. 





Considering that: education is necessary to democracy 
and is particularly necessary to its defense under the con- 
ditions of modern warfare and any kind of education no 
matter how universal will not do; then what are the speci- 
fications of ‘the kind of education that will protect us? 
[ would suggest that education adequate to protect de- 
mocracy against the foreign enemy in modern times must 
be universal, must attack the problems of government and 
civic life, but it must deeply and truly convince all people 
that they are each, as individuals, members of a great human 
procession, marching to a goal so noble that we shall cease 
to think about what we can get, but what we can give. 


—Dean William F. Russell 


—_—_——_o— ee —____ 

To create a backlog for the solution of problems to come, 

it is necessary that our schools and colleges proceed with as 

little interruption of the normal routine as the present state 

of war will permit. That means giving every support pos- 

sible to the continued training of our American youth with 

every emphasis on the manifold seriousness of the task that 

lies before them in their early adult years—Lynn U. Stam- 
baugh 
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